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[From the poem by Ella v. _ tead by Mrs 
Louise C. Purington at the bres. ven in homor 
of Frances Willard in thiscity, Ju. |, 1894.) 

There’s but one sphere for man and woman, 

This little ball that flies through space; 

Dominion over it in common 

God gave to all the human race. 
The devil hates this double tether, 
He likes to take us single- handed, 
And knows that when we pull together 
To Hades he’ll be soon remanded, 
And that’s the case with all his minions; 
They like to see a woman ‘‘shielded 
From dirty politics’ ; they’ve wielded 
That weapon dull to cut her pinions, 
Lest, like the lark, she soar in beauty, 
When, in a hencoop’s safe dominions, 
To scratch and hatch her only duty. 
I’ve not observed the uncaged bird 
To nest or offspring less devoted ; 
For nature has a quiet word 
That settles things, though oft misquoted. 
And instinct, that the bird has mated, 
Will keep this old world populated. 
Once introduce the washing tub 
In government, and—there’s the rub! 
The very halls of state they’d scrub— 
These women, bent on purifyipg, 
O, how they’ll keep the suds a-flying! 
Clean streets, clean alleys and clean marts, 
Clean halls, clean faces and clean hearts! 
They like to see things sweet and clean, 
And when they’ve tried it, fact discloses 
That even election day’s serene, 
When polling booths are decked with posies, 
And gentlewomen take their place 
By gentlemen to serve their race. 
One such, in dauntless womanhood, 
Withstood the world, a hart, at bay: 
Clear-eyed, she saw the highest good, 
And dared the inner voice obey. 
Alone upon her solemn quest, 
As pure and high as Holy Grail, 
As Gallahad the sacred test 
Of knighthood met, she could not fail. 
No foe could make her spirit quail, 
Or steal the jewel in her breast,— 
A goading yet divine unrest. 
The peaceful warfare wages still 
To which her mortal life is pledged ; 
For her great spirit drank its fill 
At freedom’s fount, till, newly fledged, 
An eagle, gazing at the sun, 
Its swift, untrammelled flight begun. 
On those great wings upborne, a brood 
Of callow young, a multitude 
Of earnest souls with longings rife 
Have left the nest for larger life, 
And in the fields of air, full play 
For growing pinions find alway. 
“Dux femina facti,’”’ we quote 
With love and pride, and fondly voice, 
Of heart and hand the dual choice; 
And yet—this woman cannot vote! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In view of the amazing spectacle of 
incapacity and unreason shown by the 
male voters of this country, who arrogate 
to themselves the sole possession of 
political wisdom, we suggest to the logi- 
cal sex that if the wives, mothers and 
sisters could have a voice, some better 
settlement might be attained, and cer- 
tainly nothing worse could well result. 
Women are not fools. They are as deeply 
interested in the consequences of a strike 
as are the men. To them it means suf- 
fering and possible starvation for their 
children and themselves. Surely they 
Ought to be consulted. If ‘sympathetic 
strikes” are to be the order of the day, 
let the sympathetic sex have a chance to 
express themselves. 


SpE 


The Democrats of Kansas held their | 
State Convention in Topeka, July 3, and 
adopted a platform strongly opposing the | 
woman suffrage amendment, and demand- | 
ing a repeal of constitutional prohibition. | 
On this platform, intended to outbid the | 
Republicans for the German and saloon | 
vote, they nominated for governor Hon. | 
David Obermyer unanimously and by | 
acclamation. Obermyer is a loud and | 
Virulent opponent of both woman suffrage 
and temperance. Here is the platform: | 


_ ark Street, where copies | 


| of political safety, and express the hope that the 
helpmeet and guardian of the family sanctuary 
may not be dragged from the modest purity of 
self-imposed seclusion to be thrown unwillingly 
into the unfeminine Pome of political strife. 

The Democracy of Kansas again demand a 
re-submission of the probibitory amendment to 
the vote of the electors of the Commonwealth, 
| beheving that experience from year to year 

since its adoption has demonstrated that it was 
| the work of folly and fanaticism—that it has 
not, in the slightest degree, lessened the evils of 
intemperance, and has been the fruitfal parent 
of fraud, bribery, perjury, and official corrup- 
tion, and in lieu thereof we favor a system of 
high licensce and local option, and demand the 
repeal of the iniquitous Jaws passed for the pur- 
pose of carrying into practical effect the purpose 
and intent of said amendment. 


This refusal of the Kansas Democrats 
to fuse with the Republicans against the 
Populists,increases the chances of Populist 
success, while their bitter opposition to 
the Amendment will probably help the 
Amendment by enlisting more Republi- 
cans in its favor. It is now a triangular 
| fight—the Populists for woman suffrage; 
the Republicans non-committal; the 
Democrats against it. If the Populists 
and Republicans generally vote for the 
Amendment, it is sure to be carried. 





The Topeka Daily Capital, the leading 
Republican paper of Kansas, says: 


As an outspoken friend of the principles 
| of woman suffrage, the Capital had hoped 
that the pending constitutional amend- 
ment would be saved the peril of being 
injected into the campaign this summer 
as a party issue. Unfortunately for the 
principle, as we believe, it was taken up 
by the people’s party convention at the 
instigation of some of the ladies, and it is 
in — to-day and for the rest of the 
campaign of being regarded as a Populist 
principle instead of a non-partisan ques- 
tion to be determined by the individual 
voters on its merits. The Capital desires 
| to say, on its own account, that the attempt 
| to make the cause of woman suffrage a 
Populist issue will not deter this paper 
| from advocating the principle on its 
merits as one of right and justice and 
wisdom for the people of Kansas. We 
believe the women of the State who have 
shared its early privations, who have 
assisted in making Kansas what it is, as 
one of the greatest and most prosperous 
States in the Union, who deserve the better 
half of the credit for whatever Kansas 
has accomplished in its brief history, 
many of whom have property interests 
upon which they pay taxes and for which, 
as well as for themselves personally, they 
should have an equal part in determining 
the policies and laws of the State, are en- 
titled to the franchise. We believe that 
if the question were left to the men of the 
State, free from partisan prejudices, they 
would grant this right, and that the 
| amendment wonld carry this fall by a 
large majority. That the question is, at 
| the beginning of the campaign, in an un- 
| fortunate position as between the two 
| leading parties does not relieve any man 
| from the performance of a duty towards 
| the women of Kansas, as that duty appears 
| to his conscience. Further, we do not 
| believe the proposed amendment will lose 
|any Republican vote by reason of any 
| fear that if adopted it would naturally 
| throw the preponderance of women’s 
| votes into the people’s party; for no 
| Republican who looks abroad and sees 
/ the Populist cause defeated and over- 
thrown in every State has any idea that 
| the party will survive in Kansas. The 
| amendment, in order to win, must receive 
| the support of as many Republicans as 
Populists, and to this end it will be the 
part of wisdom for those Populists who 
sincerely believe in the principle, to advo- 
| cate it on its merits and not seek to 
| identify it with the people’s party as 
| something belonging to populism. 





— — —— 


| The Boston Transcript says: 

The results of woman suffrage seem to 
be curiously alike, all the world over. 
The last number of Lady Henry Somer- 
set’s paper, the Woman’s Signal of Lon- 

| don, contains a letter from a New Zealand 

| correspondent, giving some interesting 
facts in regard to the newly-enfranchised 
| women of the antipodes, who cast their 
| first parliamentary vote at the recent 
elections. Though the time allowed for 
registration was short, 109,461 women 
registered, of whom 90,290 voted. There 
were 193,536 men registered, of whom 

129,792 voted. “It was found that the 

presence of large numbers of women was 

afar more effectual restraint on ruffian- 
ism than the police force could have been. 

Every male voter had a sister, wife, 

mother, daughter, or some one equally 

dear to him, for whose sake all riotous- 
ness must be restrained.”” The daily 
papers were unanimous in their reports 
as to the good order that prevailed. The 
elections resulted in a defeat for the Con- 
servatives, but many causes combined to 
bring this about. A result more dis- 
tinctly attributable to the women’s vote 

is that “the present Parliament is a 

cleansed and purified one. A number of 

M. H. R’s., whose reputation had been 

unsavory, have been rejected, though 
rofessing the popular creed in politics. 
n all this it will be seen,” says the New 

Zealand correspondent, ‘‘that the mcral 

and social condition of the nation is, 


P We oppose woman suffrage as tending to | from a woman’s standpoint, the first 
€stroy the home and the family, the true basis | consideration. 


— 





COLORADO ANNUAL MEETING. 

The first annual convention of the Non- 
Partisan Equal Suffrage Association of 
Colorado began at Unity Church, Denver, 
on Friday, June 29. The church was filled, 
the audience being composed largely of 
women, with a fair proportion of men. 
Most of the well-known suffrage leaders 
were present. Among the prominent 
ladies present were: Mrs. Routt, Miss 
Ammons, Mrs. E. M. Ashley, Miss Mary C. 
C. Bradford, corresponding secretary ; 
Dr. Helen Bingham, Mrs Belford, Mrs. 
Dora Buell, Mrs. R. L. Cochrane, Miss 
Kennedy, Mrs. Jobn R. Hanna, Miss 
Clint, Mrs. Lafferty, Mrs. Morse, Mrs. 
Helen M. Miller, Miss Pease, Mrs. Gilbert 
McClurg, Mrs. H. B. Stephens, Mrs. 
Platt, Mrs. T. M. Patterson, Mrs. Rock- 
well, Mrs. Scott Saxton, Mrs, L. M. 
Stansbury, Dr. Lydia Ross, Mrs. Cole- 
man, Mrs. Louise M. Tyler and Mrs. Olive 
Wright, Dr. Love, Mrs. Teetor, Mrs. 
Richardson, etc. 

There were many delegates from out- 
side towns of the State, and a large num- 
ber of the 110 auxiliary leagues were rep- 
resented. The morning was devoted to 
business. In the afternoon a memorial 
service in honor of the late Lucy Stone 
was held, and many eloquent tributes 
were paid to-the character and to the 
work of that great leader of women. In 
the evening there was an interesting pro- 
gram of music and addresses, one of the 
speakers being Henry B. Blackwell, the 
husband of the late Lucy Stone. Mrs. 
J. L. Routt presided gracefully over all 
the meetings. 

The decorations of the church were 
very effective. All around the platform 
were arranged potted plants and great 
clusters of big black and yellow flowers 
of the field. Below these flowers flags 
covered the platform supports. More 
flags were draped on the choir loft, be- 
tween long festoons of bunting. The 
centre of the decorations was a United 
States flag, its blue field decorated with 
only two stars. These stood for Wyo- 
ming and Colorado, the two States which 
have adopted equal suffrage. The flag 
was made by Mrs. H. B. Stephens, and is 
to be kept till stars are added for all the 
States in the Union, as each in turn adopts 
equal suffrage. 

On this flag was pinned a picture of 
Lucy Stone, and it was referred to con- 
stantly by speakers during the day. 


MRS. ROUTT'S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. J. L. Routt called the conven- 
tion to order at 10.30 o’clock, and Mrs. 
Ione T. Hanna opened the proceedings 
with a prayer. The minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting were read by the secretary, 
Miss Ammons. 

On motion of Mrs. Hanna, Mrs. H. B. 
Stephene, Mrs Mary Holland Kincaid and 
Mrs. Florence Morse were appointed by 
the chair a committee on credentials. 
Mrs. Routt then delivered her annual ad- 
dress, as follows: 


We have for some time realized that 
the calling of our present association by 
the name of State Association was a mis- 
nomer. Therefore we have invited you 
delegates from the various leagues of the 
State to meet with us and assist in laying 
a foundation sure and strong, upon which 
we may build wisely for the future 
growth and prosperity of our whole pop- 
ulation, for that which materially affects 
man affects woman also—their interests 
are identical. 

I believe we have arrived at that stage 
of progress in our civilization when 
we have no room for a leisure class, and 
that there is work in which all women 
may engage; a work that will result in 
the greatest good to the whole. 

I sometimes wish that this present 
movement had been termed woman’s 
duties and responsibilities instead of 
‘‘woman’s rights.” Weare not engaged 
in a crusade. 

There are thousands of happy women, 
who, in their sheltered lives, have never 
for a moment felt the slightest curtail- 
ment of their liberties, yet they are now 
— and earnestly supporting this 
reform because they recognize the needs 
of less fortunate women, and fully realize 
what a protection the ballot would give 
them. 

This extension of suffrage is not a revo- 
lution, but an evolution from a mighty 
wave of thought which is spreadiug over 
the whole earth. 

Would it sound better to over-sensitive 
ears to hear it said that woman now pos- 
sessed the privilege of registering her 
opinion in matters of government, instead 
of saying that women now had the right 
to cast a ballot? 

We have met here in this convention to 
discuss, in a cool and collected manner, 
the very best measures to adopt in form- 
ing ourselves into a State organization. 





e greater number of the members of 


this association are novices in regard to 
public work, and we are passing through 
a novitiate; even the veterans in this re- 
form in our State are not ‘‘battle-scarred ;” 
even they cannot show any marks of a 
conflict, thus proving that no struggle 
was encountered in gaining the franchise. 

This great duty and greater responsi- 
bility has been gallantly accorded us by 
our fathers, husbands and brothers, and 
we must respond by pledging our assist- 
ance in the ‘struggle for good govern- 
ment and nappy homes,” and say to them 
that we do not wish any longer to be a 
privileged class in the State, but that we 
now wish to share with them the respon- 
sibilities of the political, as we have in 
the past assisted them in the social and 
religious life of the nation, 

e are so constantly reminded that the 
eyes of the world are upon us that one 
cannot overcome anxiety at the thought 
that this is the first year of woman’s 
political life in Colorado, and there comes 
welling up into the heart the great wish 
that she may prove herself equal to this 
great duty resting upon her. 

The distinguished visitor who was in 
our city last week, Mrs. Helmuth, the 
on and cultured president of the 
Sorosis in New York city, said to me: 
“Oh, we women of New York await with 
much anxiety the result of woman’s influ- 
ence in politics this year in Colorado.” 

Women who are anxious to do gcod in 
the world and effect reforms must edu- 
cate and prepare themselves for the work. 
We must not be deluded with the idea 
that now we have the ballot wecan trans- 
form the world into a ‘*U topia” with one 
bound. 

All reforms are of slow growth, and we 
must labor and wait, guiding the cur- 
rents of pure home influence, until a vast 
volume of power is gained, which will be 
felt in every department of city and State 
government. 

I agree with Dr. Blackwell in the opin- 
ion that the influence of women in poli- 
tics will not at present make any radical 
change in party lines ; it will only increase 
the Republican majorities in Republican 
States, and the Democratic majorities in 
Democratic States; and also it will cause 
a more careful scrutiny of personal fit- 
ness, and a more critical estimate of per- 
sonal character of the candidates for offi- 
cial ee. The State will be benefited 
by the woman vote on questions affecting 
the home, education, and public morality, 
and in municipal questions, too, which 
are housekeeping principles on a large 
scale. Women, by their long experience 
and training, are peculiarly fitted to un- 
derstand and deal wisely with them, and 
women may always be counted upon to 
take care of the interests of little chil- 
dren, and to oppose every influence that 
is hostile to the home. 

Again we offer the warmest welcome to 
our visiting delegates, and may we, as 
women meeting here on a ‘‘plane of mu- 
tual helpfulness,” discover a common 
ground upon which all may work, that 
the end gained will be the highest type 
of strong and noble womanhood, which 
must be the result “produced by our 
American conditions and our American 
atmosphere.”’ 

Henry B. Blackwell, editor of the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, was introduced. He 
congratulated the women of Colorado 
on the happy culmination of their efforts 
to secure possession of the full elective 
franchise, and gave an interesting résumé 
of the early history of the equal suffrage 
movement in Colorado. 

Equal suffrage was under discussion 
when Mr. McCook was governor of the 
Territory, somewhere about 1868 or 1870. 
Governor McCook recommended exten- 
sion of suffrage to the women of Colo- 
rado. The recommendation was defeated, 
but it was the beginning of the seed-sow- 
ing in this great State. 

Speaking of the campaign before them 
Mr. Blackwell said: 

You have a — ey ot peculiar bitter- 
ness just opened, in which men and 
women differ radically in regard to their 
views, but these men and women, or the 
majority of them, are honest. Whether 
Republicans, Democrats or Populists, 
however much misled, they are honest in 
their —*8 The women of Colorado, 
while they join the parties to which their 
sympathy is attached, should remember 

at they are women, sisters, citizens of a 
new State, under new conditions, and that 
a part of their mission is to treat each 
other with generous kindness and consid- 
eration. 

The committee appointed to consider 
the proposition to appoint a committee to 
confer with a committee from the Labor 
Congress on the initiative and referen- 
dum had no report to make. Mrs. Matte- 
son made a minority report, recommend- 
ing that a committee be appointed to 
confer with the labor committee in regard 
to the bills that are to be presented to 
the next Legislature. The report was 
adopted. 

The secretary read resolutions, previ- 
ously adopted, calling for a better govern- 
ment and purer primaries, for an initia- 
tive and referendum law, and for raising 
the age of consent in Colorado from 16 to 


the legal majority. 
(Continued on Fourth Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. MINERVA R. ToBeEy, of Boston 
is giving a course of lectures on ‘‘House- 
hold Sanitation” at the New England 
Chautauqua, at Lakeview. 


Rev. Mrs. SARAH M. BARNES, pastor 
of the Universalist Church at Junction 
City, Kan., was seventy years old on 
June 22d, and the anniversary was cele- 
brated by her friends gathering at the 
church in the evening. There were 
choice gifts, good wishes, music, poems, 
and all that makes a birthday a time of 
pleasant remembrance. 


Mrs. M. FRENCH-SHELDON, the Afri- 
can explorer, has sailed for London en 
route for Africa. Her purpose is to estab- 
lish colonies in the country on the Tuba 
River, about 600 miles north of Zanzibar. 
The population of this region are about 
40,000, who are said to be industrious, 
and most of them are runaway slaves 
who have received their manumission 
from the British East Africa Company. 


Mrs. MARCIA HARBERT DANIELS, who 
was elected on the Danville (Ill.) School 
Board last April, is the first woman 
chosen in that city for that position. She 
isa daughter of a Massachusetts father 
and a Kentucky mother. Her grand- 
mother was a sister of Nancy Hanks Lin- 
coln, the mother of President Lincoln. 
She was born in Indiana, but has lived 
in Danville for nearly twenty years. For 
eight years she served as professor of 


; mathematics in a prominent seminary, 


after which she became the wife of Mr. 
J. A. Daniels. She is the mother of five 
promising children, a thoroughly capable 
woman, and a suftragist. 

Miss IpA PLATT, of Chicago, graduated 
from the Chicago College of Law, June 
15th, and has received a licenses to prac- 
tice law at the bar of Illinois. She is 
the first colored woman admitted to the 
bar of that State. Miss Platt is about 
thirty years of age, is a woman of marked 
ability, an excellent shorthand law re- 
porter, a proficient in music, French and 
German, and graduated from the Law 
College with honors. A student’s stand- 
ing must be as high as 85 to graduate, 
but Miss Platt’s marking was 96, being 
eleven above the required number. She 
has a very pleasing appearance and 
agreeable manners, and enters on her 
professiona! career under most favorable 
circumstances. 

Miss CLARA BARTON has returned to 
Washington from the Red Cross relief 
work in the Sea Islands of South Carolina. 
For ten months she has been working, 
on an average, nineteen hours a day. 
Thousands of families have been fed and 
sheltered, and no one knows how many 
lives have been saved. Miss Barton, be- 
fore her departure, published in the 
Charleston News and Courier a strong 
appeal for aid for the sufferers along the 
coast of the mainland, who have been 
hardly touched by the relief work, and 
who are almost as destitute as were the 
people of the Sea Islands. The South 
Carolina papers can hardly praise Miss 
Barton enough. Early in her visit the 
Charleston News and Courier announced 
its willingness to have her vote if she 
wanted to (she does), and declared that 
her sphere was “‘at least as large as an 
earthquake or a cyclone.” 

Mrs. Louise F. Lowery, of Boston, 
has studied geology at the Institute of 
Technology,and zoology and paleontology 
at the Natural History Society, having 
just completed a four years’ course in 
paleontology. She was chairman of the 
Woman’s Department of the Congress on 
Geology at the World’s Fair, and did very 
efficient work in obtaining an excellent 
list of papers for that congress. She is 
one of the vice-presidents of the Parker 
Memorial Science Class, and has lectured 
there. She recently gave a paper on 
“Protozoa” before the Barton Chapter 
of the Agassiz Association, which was 
published in the Boston Commonwealth, 
with the following comment: ‘Mrs. 
Lowery is accurate and thorough in her 
scientific attainments, modest and unas- 
suming, has a pleasant voice, and is clear 
and distinct in imparting information. 
She has written an article on Crystallog- 
raphy, which was published in New 
York State. She is an active member of 
the Boston Political Class, and several 
papers on political subjects, which she 
has written for that class, have been pub- 
lished. Her scientific lectures are illus- 
trated with microscopic slides and speci- 
mens from her own fine cabinet.” 
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FROM THE HOME STANDPOINT. 


Mrs. Mary T. L. Gannett, wife of Rev. 
Wm. C. Gannett, of Rochester, N. Y., 
made the following excellent argument 
for equal suffrage before the Suffrage 
Committee of the New York Constitu- 
tional Convention: 


Mr. Chairman — Gentlemen: We come 
to ask you to give women political 
equality with men. You have heard a 
= variety of reasons urged for this. 

ask it because I am a happy wife, be- 
cause I am a mother. Because home is 
the dearest spot on earth, and home cares 
sweetest, we say let us share the duties 
and responsibilities of the larger home, 
the city, the State, the nation; let us 
share these public burdens and gladly 
meet them as a duty, not to be feared and 

ut off, but frankly accepted. Rather than 
ess wives and mothers, we shall thereby 
be better wives; shall better fit our 
sons and daughters for true citizen- 
ship. By reason of its wider horizon of 
large outlooking interests, the home will 
be better, dearer, more helpful as a home 
to its inmates and to all who erter its 
doors, and will be worth more to the 
State. 

The women need the ballot, and the 
State needs the women’s vote. 

The State needs the powers developed 
in the home; the community needs the 
homemaker. Politics is simply national 
and municipal mee pee is simply 
national and municipal child-rearing. 

The great public questions all come 
home to us women. The national ques- 
tion of peace and war is of at least as 
much importance to women who carry on 
a large part of the home business as to 
the men at the front. The battles are 
ae by the women in the homes as 
well as by the men on the field. We 
cannot bear the gun, but we do bear its 
burdens; we risk our lives, not at the 
front of battle, but in the strain and stress 
at home. The soldier’s wife, mother, 
sister, perils her life with his. Not alone 
the men of the North won its battles, but 
as truly the women who bore their share 
of the strain. And for this reason, we 
refuse to admit, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, that, because we cannot fight, we 
shall have no voice in the nation’s affairs. 

To come closer, to municipal affairs, the 
city needs the women’s vote, The clean- 
liness and decency of our streets is as 
much the affair of the housekeepers and 
mothers in our cities as of the men. We 
are often told the broom is woman’s true 
emblem ; home cares, her proper sphere. 
Where is there more need for the skill 
and judgment developed in this sphere 
than in the truly domestic problems of 
municipal affairs? You men have tried 
wielding the broom, our weapon; for 
result, in at least one city, the women 
followed after, and then, and not till 
then, the streets were clean. 

The city needs the women’s vote. 
Surely we in our households, broom and 
bucket in hand if ye will, are at least as 
much concerned with the city’s water and 
gas supply as you in your factories and 
mills. Are not the proper inspection of 
slaughter-houses and markets, and the 
disposal of garbage truly domestic prob- 
lems? Surely these matters, and inspec- 
tion of tenement houses, factories and 
stores, would benefit by woman’s house- 
hold knowledge and the training in petty 
detail that every housekeeper gets. 

The schools need the women’s vote. 
The most conservative among you admit 
that we are the proper educators of the 
young, and think us fit for thetask. Are 
we not then fit to choose the teachers for 
our children, and to plan their school- 
houses? In our city there is a large new 
schoolhouse where the toilet-rooms for 
boys and girls are on one corridor, the en- 
trances in full view one of the other. 
Would this have happened if women had 
supervised those plans? You will say, 
“Oh, yes, put women on the school 
boards, we approve of that.” But you 
know you will not, gentlemen, to any 
—— extent, until we have the ballot. 

is but as illustration of the need of the 
housewife in public affairs—the contribu- 
tions which the house-mother, as such, 
might and should make to the city and 
the State; the duty she should ask the 
privilege not of shirking, but of. dis- 
charging. 

On the other hand, we claim the privi- 
lege for the sake of the home itself. The 
wider outlook, the larger view, the ad- 
ministrative skill gained in public affairs 
must help in the daily trivial round. A 
knowledge of larger methods — to 
the home will simplify and dignify all its 
ways. The home life, marriage, will be 
higher, truer, better for you men when 
in all earnest concerns, in the home and 
out, your interests and those of your wife 
and children are consciously one. Your 
sons and daughters will be worth more to 
you and to the community when your 

est no longer apologizes to your wife if 

e 8 8 of politics; when not the sins 
of the maid, the grocer’s bill, the chil- 
dren’s clothes, or even their morals, the 
daughter’s 22 the son’s career, 
shall be the only subjects of common con- 
cern, but the out-looking interests of city, 
State and nation shall be the talk, be- 
= these also are the common concern 
of all. 

Where now are new public measures, 
olitical platforms and slates made up? 
s it anywhere so often as at the corner 

store in the village, at the saloon in the 
city? The nation’s weal and the home 
will not suffer when all this is changed, 
and new measures grow out of household 
table-talk; when the caucus shall be first 
held in the family, and the home be the 
true primary of all the land. Again, 
therefore, because I am a happy wife, be- 
cause I am a mother, because home is the 
dearest spot on earth to me and home 
cares the sweecest, let us share these 
duties and responsibilities, that we may 
thereby be the better wives and home- 
makers, and better fit our sons and 
daughters for true citizenship; and that, 





on the other hand, we may add the home- 
makers’ contribution to the common weal. 
The women need the ballot, and the State 
needs the women’s vote. 


a> 
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MEMPHIS REMEMBERS LUCY STONE. 


Mrs. Lide Meriwether writes from 
Memphis, Tenn. : 

**We had a lovely memorial service for 
dear Lucy Stone—not a funeral service, 
but a wedding anniversary, on the thirty- 
ninth anniversary of her wedding day. 
Palms, ferns, bridal roses, and purple and 
yellow iris formed the decorations, and 
the Woman’s Council hall was beautiful. 
We had lovely music. Mrs. Flora Huu- 
tington read a fine tribute to Mary A. 
Ripley, and I gave the addresson Mrs. 
Stone’s life and work, which I called ‘A 
Search-light on a Noble Life.’ I spoke 
of her ancestry, birth and childhood, then 
of her college life, early struggles in the 
lecture field, marriage (reading the pro- 
test), her life as wife, mother, home- 
keeper and humanitarian; then gave 
Mr. Blackwell’s account of her life-work ; 
then her death, funeral services, and 
extracts from noted papers regarding 
her, and closed with a plea for the cause 
that inspired such a life. *Many friends 
want it repeated.” 

Mrs. Huntington’s tribute to Miss Rip- 
ley was most appreciative, including a 
sketch of her Huguenot ancestry, and an 
outline of her long and useful life asa 
teacher, with exceptional power of 
moulding the characters of her pupils for 
good. Mrs. Huntington mentioned Miss 
Ripley’s earnest belief in equal suffrage, 
and added an outspoken plea of her own 
for equal rights. 

The Memphis Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion has increased during the past six 
months from nineteen members to seven- 
ty-five. It held an interesting meeting in 
the council rooms June 13. The Mem- 
phis Commercial says: 

“Important matters were discussed, 
and much interest manifested. The reg- 
ular business meeting will be held once a 
month during the summer. Next sea- 
son’s programme will be both entertain- 
ing and instructive, including social enter- 
tainments. Mrs. Lide Meriwether will 
give an address before the council, select- 
ing her-own subject. There will be pa- 
pers by Rev. H. A. Jones, Prof. Davidson, 
Mrs. Lide Meriwether, Mrs. Flora C. 
Huntington, and others, also a poem by 
Mrs. Sara Beaumont Kennedy. Rev. H. 
A. Jones, Dr. Long and Mr. James R. 
McCall were unanimously elected hon- 
orary members of the association. 
Among the social features will be an 
entertainment given by the president, 
Madame Sally Langstaff, in the council 
rooms—an old-time quilting and corn- 
shucking party.” 


WOMEN AT CORNELL. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

At a meeting of Cornell Alumna, held 
during Commencement week at the Uni- 
versity, Mrs. Anna Botsford Comstock, 
an alumna, and the wife of Professor J. 
H. Comstock of the Faculty, spoke as 
follows: 

Women of the Cornell Alumne,— 

I wish to say a few words to you to-day 
regarding the present status of women at 
Cornell. 

The impression seems to have gone 
abroad among our earlier alumnz that 
co-education here is on the high-road to 
failure. Iam at loss to account for this 
absolutely false impression, unless it 
came from the widespread notion that 
our new president was opposed to co- 
education. It may be true that President 
Schurman formerly held such opinions, 
and it is possible that he holds them no 
longer. At all events, he is a just and 
wise man, and even if he is conservative, 
he keeps abreast of the times in his sym- 
pathies. His deep interest in the welfare 
and well-doing of our women students is 
evident to all who know him, and he has 
certainly borne up under the responsibil- 
ities and perplexities of his position as 
president of a co-educational university, 
as patiently as did either of his predeces- 
sors who were friendly to co-education. 

And right here I would add a word 
concerning these professors in our faculty 
who were educated under the old régime, 
and hence opposed to co-education. They 
have always, almost witbout exception, 
treated our women students with the ut- 
most fairness and courtesy, and, in sev- 
eral instances, have become enthusiastic 
over the excellence of the work done by 
them. 

I have been closely connected with 
Cornell for nearly twenty years, and dur- 
ing my residence here I have constantly 
kept up a more or less intimate acquaint- 
ance with many of the girls in the uni- 
versity, and have therefore been able to 
see things from their standpoint, as well 
as my own. AndI solemnly assure you 
that never during my acquaintance with 
Cornell have our girls been so free as 
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now from the disagreeable side coincident 
with being educated with such a large 
number of men, and never have honors 
been lavished upon our women students 
as during the past few years. They have 
received a fair share of fellowships and 
scholarships. Theses written by them 
have been, or are to be, published as 
original contributions in magazines of 
history, science and philosophy. 

Only this spring, of eleven students 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, six were 
women, and five were elected to Sigma 
Xi, for excellence in science, architecture 
and mathematics. On the Commence- 
ment programme this year you will find 
twenty students mentioned for distinctive 
honvrs, and half of these are women. 
The Woodford prize for oratory was 
given this year to Miss Harriet C. Conor. 
In fact, both time and memory fail me in 
enumerating the honors won at Cornell 
by these our younger sisters. 

Socially, the women students can have 
whatever they care for. If a girl at Cor- 
nell does not during her course have free 
entry to the homes of one or more of her 
professors, it is because she is too busy, 
or too diffident, or too neglectful to take 
advantage of the opportunities given her. 
And for the girl who cares for social gay- 
ety, and is willing to devote time and 
energy to it, there are always more invi- 
tations to receptions and balls than she 
can accept and keep up with her work. 

The sentiment among the men students 
towards co-education has steadily grown 
favorable or indifferent. The only avowed 
opposition comes from a few small cliques 
or fraternities, whose only claim to dis- 
tinction in Ithaca society for years has 
been the worship of this harmless little 
fetich, “Opposition to Co-education at 
Cornell.” So they naturally cling to 
their traditions. However, the girls are 
in no wise disturbed by this attitude of a 
small number of their fellow-workers ; in 
fact, they regard it humorously. Certain 
it is, that in the university as a whole, 
co-education is taken as a matter of 
pcourse, and the attitude toward it is a 
healthy one. 

In closing, ladies, I will say that I hope 
you will go forth and tell our alumnz 
that co-education at Cornell is every year 
a greater success. 

— +e — 


WOMEN AT TUFTS, 


MALDEN, Mass., JULY 2, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

In the WOMAN’s JOURNAL for June 30, 
the statement was made that at the last 
Tufts College class day, women marched 
in the procession of students for the first 
time; also, that there were women in the 
freshman class only. At the class day 
exercises in 1893, one woman marched 
with the senior class, and several more 
with the freshman. This year both the 
sophomore and freshman classes had ‘‘co- 
eds” with their ranks. 

E. D. SABINE, JR., Tufts, ’96. 


— — — 
FROM DELAWARE AND PENNSYLVABRIA. 


COLORA, July 3, 1894, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In Wilmington, last week, I visited the 
car-shops of Harlan & Hollingsworth, 
where numbers of women are employed 
in various capacities. They work side by 
side with men, and receive the same 
wages for the same kind and amount of 
work, 

In the decorative department of the 
great manufacturing depot, presides Miss 
Caroline B. Kelley. She has a number of 
young lady assistants and learners. Miss 
Kelley is the possessor of a medal, 
and also of a diploma awarded her by 
the World’s Columbian Exposition for 
the fine decoration work on the ceilings 
of the cars built by the Harlem & Hol- 
lingsworth Company, exhibited by them 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 

Miss Isabella D. Bonner, first assistant 
to Miss Kelley, has also been awarded a 
diploma for excellent work in the same 
line by the Board of Lady Managers of 
the Fair. Miss Kelley drew the designs, 
which were then painted under the direc- 
tion and with the assistance of Miss 
Bonner. 

In Philadelphia I had the pleasure of 
attending the National Convention of 
Elocutionists, which held day meetings in 
the Drexel Building, and receptions in the 


parlors of the Aldine in the evening. The 
musical part of the program was in 


charge of the Ariel Quartette, composed 
of ladies — Misses Spain, Tegmeier, 
Schwarzenberger, and Mrs. Henry. 
These ladies are young, ambitious, and 
possessed of fine musical talents, which 
are winning them golden opinions from 
all lovers of refined and artistic music. 
The most notable figure among the many 
famous men and women from all parts of 
the Union was Mrs. Eleanor Georgen, of 
New York, whom the flippant reporters 
called the high priestess of the Delsart- 
ean school. She read an excellent paper, 
entitled, ‘‘The Relation of Physical Cul- 








ture to Gesture.” Mrs. Georgen wore 
upon the stage a Delsarte costume of 
creamy China silk, cool, soft, flowing 
and beautiful. Her perfectly formed 
white arms were bare to the shoulders; 
her movements were graceful and clas- 
sic, while her voice is peculiarly strong 
and musical. 

The most beautiful woman present, 
according to the reporters, was Miss 
Mary Perrin, of Cincinnati. A more 
lovely form, and a face of more charm 
and piquancy it would, indeed, be hard 
to find among Eve’s charming daughters. 

Your correspondent enjoyed the Shake- 
sperean recitals of Mrs. Lorraine Immen, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., more than avy- 
thing she heard during the week. Presi- 
dent Mackay, in his opening address, 
warned all the readers and speakers to 
leave out politics and religion; these two 
subjects, he said, did not come within 
the range of the Association. 

Miss Louise Forsythe, famed for her 
statue poses, wore a lovely Greek gown 
of pure white, entirely guiltless of trim- 
ming, except the girdle, which was a 
silken cord, also white. Only a young 
and beautiful woman could wear this 
severely simple costume with such 
charming effect. We cannot all be 
young and beautiful, but the surest way 
to prolong our youth, and keep what 
little beauty we may be possessed of, is 
to wear loose, healthful garments. If 
any one thing above another was brought 
out in the reading and discussions, it was 
the utter fallacy of women attempting 
to learn the art of elocution without 
discarding corsets and _ tight-fitting 
dresses. As Mrs. Georgen forcibly 
brought out in her excellent papers, 
every muscle of the body must te 
untrammelled, especially those of the 
arms and shoulders. 

The terrible business depression and 
labor famine now prevailing throughout 
the land, are being felt with peculiar 
force in Wilmington and Philadelphia. 
In this awful crisis women are displaying 
more courage and fortitude than men, 
showing more ingenuity, practising more 
economy, and keeping up a braver and 
more cheerful front. I met with a brave 
little widow at the house of a friend, 
who, finding herself thrown upon her 
own resources, a few years since, consti- 
tuted herself a private detective, as a 
finder of lost heirs. She has been won- 
derfully successful, has amassed a for- 
tune, and has established a reputation. 

A. C, SIMPERS. 


— 
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IOWA SUFFRAGISTS. 


Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshall opened her 
pleasant home to the members and friends 
of the Des Moines Woman Suffrage Soci- 
ety one Saturday afternoon recently, and 
about one hundred accepted the invita- 
tion. 

The programme opened with a suffrage 
song sung by Mrs. Bartlett. 

Rev. B. St. John, of the North Park 
Congregational Church, expressed the 
opinion that the chief obstacle is the in- 
difference of women; he urged that 
women should look at this question as 
one of duty; that the State needed them 
in its affairs, and they should no longer 
waste their opportunities of doing good. 
He suggested holding a special State 
election, to ascertain how many women 
wanted the ballot. 

Rey. A. B. Marshall, of the Central 
Presbyterian Church, spoke of the cause 
as one in which his mother was especially 
interested; he believed that it was just, 
and the ballot in the hands of woman 
would gain for her more respect, as it 
would give her more power, and power 
always commands respect. 

Mrs. Jennie Wilson represented the 
legal profession, and read an interesting 
article on the status of women. Mrs. 
Wilson said she herself had nothing of 
which to complain; she felt that she had 
no grievance, and, as a business woman, 
she had met with most courteous and 
kindly treatment from gentlemen in her 
profession, but she wanted the privilege 
of voting, because it was right, and gave 
more power to womankind. 

A whistling solo, beautifully rendered 
by Miss Collins, was followed by a read- 
ing from ‘‘Samantha at the World’s Fair,” 
by Mrs. W. J. Young, that delighted the 
audience. 

The last address was made by Rev. Dr. 
Sooy, and was an earnest plea for wo- 
man’s right tothe ballot. Dr. Sooy be- 
lieves it to be woman’s duty to take part 
in public affairs; and that wherever she 
has taken a prominent part in such af- 
fair, much good has been done. In 
illustration he cited the public schools of 
the country, and especially of Iowa, 
where such a large majority of the teach- 
ers are women; also Mrs. Hunt’s remark- 
able work in so many State Legislatures, 
by which the study of scientific temper- 
ance has been introduced into the schools; 
the women of England, whose political 
speeches have convinced Parliament that 





women are to be desired in the councils 
of the nation; and also woman’s superi- 
ority in missionary fields. Mr. Sooy 
spoke warmly in favor of admitting 
women to the ministry. 

After an hour spent in social inter. 
course, all returned to their homes, fee}. 
ing that the cause had received a new 
impetus. 
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A FAIR-MINDED GEORGIA OPPONENT. 





A Georgia woman who is not in fayor 
of equal suffrage took up the cudgels for 
its advocates, the other day, her indigna- 
tion having been aroused by a corre- 
spondent of the Atlanta Constitution, 
who said, ‘‘A manly man don’t want pet- 
ticoated hairpins over him; it is the baby 
men that will assist them in woman’s 
rights.” Thereupon this Georgia lady, 
who signs herself ‘* A Non-Woman’s 
Rights Woman,” writes to the Constity. 
tion: 

Iam not a woman’s rights woman. [ 
have always been content to be simply a 
wife and mother; but when the writer of 
this offensive article avers that only 
“baby men” will assist wom an suffrage, 
I wish to deny it. I will quote a page or 
two from a letter written to mea few 
days ago 7 a man who is, in every sense 
of the word, a ‘‘manly man,” and who is 
a staunch friend of woman suffrage. He, 
knowing the woman’s rights convention 
is to meet here next fall, writes me thus: 
“I took the liberty, a few days ago, to 
order sent to you for one year, the 
Woman's JOURNAL, that you might get 
some idea of what they are doing, and 
then you will be in a better condition to 
judge them. The great trouble with us 
all is, we pronounce judgment without 
investigation, and, as a rule, if anything 
develops in the course of human events 
and the progress of the age, we, without 
investigation, jump upon it with both 
feet and condemn it; and were we to give 
our reasons for so doing, it would be in 
substance, ‘Because my parents did not 
use such things, neither did they believe 
in them,’ forgetting that their father, 
if an agriculturist, ploughed with a 
wooden plough, and their maternal par- 
ent sewed with a needle, by hand, by the 
light of a ‘tallow dip;’ but now, thanks 
to the progress of the age, our sewing 
machines are run by electricity, and the 
darkest night is turned into day by the 
same power. The tallow dip, the hand 
needle and the wooden plough are among 
the things of the past.” 

The gentleman quoted goes on to pay 
a generous tribute to women, and to sug- 
gest some good things they might be able 
to do with the ballot if they had it, and 
he closes by expressing the hope that 
his friend will find time to read the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. ‘The Georgia lady 
says, in conclusion— 


I do not think any one, after reading 
the letter I have just quoted, will pro- 
nounce it written by a ‘“‘baby man.” 


2 
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CHICAGO WOMEN’S CLUB. 


Mention has already been of the made 
cheering fact that the Chicago Woman’s 
Club has added an Equal Suffrage depart- 
ment. A prominent member says, in a 
private letter : 

The vote carried, 98 to 27, and the move- 
ment is already getting fashionable, as it 
is in New York. For myself, I have 
long been ashamed that 1 was not doing 
more in this line; but other things have 
drawn me away from it, until I saw at 
last that it was every believing woman’s 
duty to give her strength and energy to 
this most fundamental work. I was more 

lad of the result for the club’s sake than 

or suffrage, for I think a club like ours 
ought to put itself on record on this 
question, and has peculiar responsibilities 
—— out of the practical character of 
its work. 





SATOLI NOT OPPOSED. 


Equal suffrage is such a burning ques- 
tion in New York that the N. Y. World 
sent a woman reporter to interview Mon- 
signor Satoli on the subject. She said: 

You are known, Monsignor, to follow 
with ardent interest all the movements of 
civilization which are going forward in 
this country. I would so much like to 
have your opinion of a movement which 
is interesting the women of New York. 
I mean the question of woman suffrage. 


Monsignor Satoli heard Father Pape’s 
translation of this question with a puzzled 
air. At the end he shook his head and 
smiled gleefully. 

‘*The women to cast their votes for their 
lawmakers—why not?’ he finally said in 
Italian. ‘It is not a question that comes 
within my scope. I know not well 
enough, intimately enough, the condi- 
tions of life here—the social conditions. 
But if you ask me in what respect the 
possession of such powers would oppose 
the teachings of the Church, [ can speak. 
There is no distinction of sex in the great 
Church. She recognizes all of her chil- 
dren, women and men, as equal. The 
obedience she asks of one she requires 
from the other. The mercy she extends 
to one is as freely offered to the other.” 

Thereupon the reporter said: 

Then since no tenet of the Church is 
defied by the women in seeking to make 
themselves equal in this matter with their 
brothers, is it your opinion that the laws 
should be so altered as to extend to them 
their right of suffrage? 


But at this the Apostolic Delegate 
smiled and shook his head again. 





It would be presumptuous in me to 
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attempt to answer that question with au- 
thority. Spiritual and temporal things 
must be kept separate. What is best for 
the women of this beautiful country may 
not be the same ‘‘best” as the sister women 
of Italy have foundit. There the women 
pave for centuries wielded immense 

wer, politically, and in every walk of 

e. Should the cultivated feminine por- 
tion of my country demand the rights of 
electors I might, from knowledge, be able 
to speak. Here, in this land, you will see 
I am not the proper nor final judge in 
such matters. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The W. C. T. U., of Fremont, Neb., 
has paid in full for its Temperance Tem- 
ple which was built at a cost of $10,000. 


Business men of New York city, who 
employ twenty thousand boys, have de- 
termined to give the preference to boys 
who do not smoke cigarettes. 


Peabody, Mass., lost a ‘‘beloved physi- 
cian” in Dr. Charles C. Pike, who died 
after an illness of only two days. His 
last public anxiety was that the Legisla- 
ture of 1894 should grant women muni- 
cipal suffrage. 

The ladies of Fort Worth, Tex., have 
organized an auxiliary of the Texas 
Equal Rights Association. They have 
about forty members, and the work is in 
good hands. Mrs. Judge Nugent is 
president, and Mrs. H. M. Price secretary. 


Mrs. Prof. Comstock, whose comments 
on co-education at Cornell are.published 
in this week’s WOMAN'S JOURNAL, co- 
operates effectively with her husband in 
his entomological work, and is said to be 
one of the best engravers in New York 


State. 


Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery writes to the 
Woman Voter of Denver Col. : 


Thoughtful men are now expressing 
the opinion that the affairs of the munici- 
pality ought to be regarded as are those 
of any corporation for business purposes. 
We do not want ‘Republican chalk” or 
“Democratic blackboards,” ‘‘Prohibition 
ink” or ‘‘Populist text books’ for our 
schools. We do want the best chalk and 
blackboards, the purest ink and the most 
scientific books, absolutely regardless of 
the political bias of those who may fur- 
nish them. 

This is solid common sense. 


An exchange says: 


A young man at Hazleton, Pa., who 
tried an experiment at a young woman’s 
social club, has given to the world a re- 
versal of the familiar error that all wom- 
en, like all elephants, are afraid of mice. 
This young man dropped his mouse upon 
the floor of a crowded club-room and 
awaited developments. He did not have 
long to wait. One of the young women 
had seen him in the ill-intentioned act. 
She promptly killed the mouse and then 
thrashed the young man, throwing him 
down a flight of stairs. He alighted with 
anew theory of women and mice, which 
may be divined from this truthful narra- 
tive. 

A Washington correspondent writes 
to an exchange: 

I am in favor of electing at least one 
dozen women as members of the House, 
woman suffrage or no woman suffrage. 
The place is so foul and nasty that to 
sit for two hours in its bad-smelling 
atmosphere completely prostrates one. 
The House appoints committee after 
committee to look after the ‘‘ventilation,” 
and it results in nothing. What the 
place needs is a regular house cleaning, 
the floors scrubbed, the cellars white- 
washed, the carpets shaken, the walls 
frescoed, and woodwork re-painted. If 
there were a few women members, they 
wouldn’t be there a week before they 
would have the bad-smelling old place 
fit to live in. It is not fit to live in 
now. It is dangerous. And yet, from 
1,000 to 3,000 people are there from six 
to ten hours every day. Please elect 
afew women this fall, and have the 
place cleaned. 


Frances Willard had a farewell inter- 
view with a reporter of the London Chris- 
tian World, just before sailing for home. 
Among other good things, she said: 


If I were the American Ambassador at 
the Court of St James, as doubtless some 
woman will sometime be, I should make 
it my first request that an appropriation 
be put aside by my Home Gover: ment for 

© purpose of sending frequent news- 
items by Atlantic cable, which should 
offset the lugubrious information fur- 
nished, almost daily, by Dalziel’s cable- 
grams, to the effect that we who live over 
yonder are in a chronic state of cyclone 
epidemic, lynching, strike, drought or 
disintegration of some sort or other. The 
impact made upon the brain of a whole 
people by the almost daily reception of 
such distressing tidings from a far coun- 
try must result in an altogether false 
impression of a land where the skies are 
sunny almost all the year round, the peo- 
e hopeful, happy, and in the main 

Onest; the forces of light moving for- 
Ward with steady pace to the conquest of 
the saloon, the gambling house, the haunt 
of infamy ; and, best of all, where ‘“‘organ- 
ized mother-love” is the watchword of the 
great army of intelligent, earnest, and 
united womanhood. 


The widow of the late President Car- 
not is the daughter of M. Dupont-White, 
& celebrated political economist. She 
brought her husband some fortune, and 
Proved of the greatest assistance to him 





in pushing his political interests. Mme. 
Carnot is a woman of refined tastes and 
captivating manners, clever, well -in- 
formed, anxious to please, and highly 
successful in society. She is an accom- 
plished linguist, speaks English with 
fluency, and has a wide acquaintance with 
English literature. Her father,M. Dupont- 
White, was a liberal Republican and a 
great admirer of the political institutions 
of England. Mme. Carnot’s brilliant 
social qualities, amiable disposition and 
philanthropy were of inestimable value 
to her husband. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TIPPY, THE FIREMEN’S DOG. 

Tippy was a little black dog, and he 
lived at the engine-house, where the 
great engines, which put out the fires, 
were kept. 

He was a poor, miserable little dog, 
without a home until the firemen took 
pity on him and gave him one. 

Dick was one of the horses that helped 
to pull the engine. He was very large 
and black, with a white spot on his fore- 
head. He and Tippy were fine friends. 

When it was cold the little dog would 
curl close down by Dick’s back, and sleep 
all night, as warm as could be. 

One day, when it was Dick’s dinner- 
time, and he was very hungry, Tippy 
kept running into his stall and barking 
and biting at his heels. 

Dick did not like it, and he wanted his 
dinner so much that it made him cross. 

So he put down his head, took Tippy 
by the back of the neck, and lifted him 
over the side of the low stall, as much as 
to say: 

“If you won’t go out I will put you 
out !” 

Tippy soon grew to know what the en- 
gines were for, and when the fire-bells 
rang, and the great horses came from 
their stalls ready to be harnessed to the 
engine, he would bark and jump up and 
down, and beg to go too. 

One day he hid under the driver’s seat, 
and the firemen did not see him, so he 
went to the fire. 

After that, the instant an alarm sound- 
ed, Tippy would spring on the engine. 
As it dashed down the street, the bells 
ringing, the firemen shouting, he would 
bark to let the people along the way 
know he was going to help put out the 
fire. 

Every day the firemen would give Tippy 
a basket, and a penny to buy a bone with. 
He would take the basket in his mouth, 
and trot across the street to the butcher’s 
fora bone. The butcher would take the 
penny out, and put a bone in its place, 
and Tippy would run home to eat his 
breakfast. 

Once in a while Tippy would be very 
naughty, and would have to be punished. 
Then the firemen would make him sit on 
a chair for a long while, until he would 
promise, by a bark which meant ‘‘Yes,” 
that he would be good.—Louise Thrush 
Brooks in Our Little Ones. 


— 


HUMOROUS. 


‘‘What’s this card in your potas, 
John?” asked his wife. ‘‘That? Oh, be- 
fore I went to lunch that was a bill of 
fare. Now it is my table of contents.”— 
Press. 


Mrs. Chatter—Do you believe that cures 
can be effected ps we laying on of hands? 

Mrs. Clatter—Most certainly. I cured 
my boy of smoking in that way.— Brook- 
lyn Life. 


A visitor found five-year-old Susy weep- 
ing bitterly in the corner. ‘‘Why, what 
are you crying about?” she was asked. 
Cause all my b-brothers and sisters 
have a v-v-vacation, and I don’t have any! 
Boohoo!” ‘*And why don’t you have any 
vacation?” ‘*’Cause—I—I don’t go to 
school yet!” 


A fly had fallen into the ink-well of a 
certain author who writes a bg J bad and 
very inky hand. The writer’s little boy 
rescued the unhappy insect, and dropped 
him on a piece of paper. After watching 
him intently for a while, he called to his 
mother, ‘‘Here’s a fly, mamma, that 
writes just like papa.” 


““By-the-way, Miss Hanby—I meant to 
tell you last Sunday to meetin’—ye know 
that last lot o’ sugar you bought o’ me?” 

“Do I? Waal, rather. Made a cake 
with it, an’ all the family took sick.” 

“Well, I forgot to tell ye. It was rat- 
pizin ye took ’stead o’ sugar, an’ it’s fi’ 
cents more a pound.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


Young Lady—I am tired of living on my 
relatives, and want to be independent. 
Employment Agent—I might get you a 
place in a store. ‘‘That won’t do. I'd 
be under some one’s orders continually. I 
want to be independent of everything 
and everybody.” ‘Ah, I see. I'll get 
you a place as cook.”—New York Weekly. 


Let me have three fingers of whisky,” 
he said to the clerk of a drug-store in a 
Kansas town. ‘‘I can’t,” replied the clerk, 
“this is a prohibition State.” ‘‘I can’t 
get a drink of whisky, eh?” ‘‘No, sir; 
not without a physician’s prescription.” 
‘Ig there no emergency at all in which 








you would be permitted to dispense a 
small quantity of whisky without that 
formality—a case of life and death, for 
instance?” ‘Why, yes,’’ replied the 
clerk, ‘‘I suppose if a man were bitten by 
a rattlesnake, and it would require some 
time to go to a doctor and get a prescrip- 
tion, in that case it might be allowable to 
oo him whisky.” ‘Do you know where 
could find a snake?” was the next ques- 
tion. ‘‘Why, no,” replied the clerk, 
greatly surprised. ‘‘ Well,” commented the 
thirsty one, with disgust in his tone, ‘it 
seems to me that if this drug-store had 
any enterprise, it would keep a rattle- 
snake on hand for use in case of emer- 
gency.”—Harper’s Monthly. 











THEIR NAME IS LEGION. 


Reader, there are many blood purify- 

ing medicines. 
here is but one Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Do not allow high-sounding advertise- 
ments or other devices to turn you from 
yous purpose to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

ecause in this purpose you are right and 
will not be disappointed in the result. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is an honest medi- 
cine, honestly advertised, effects honest 
cures, and gives every patron a fair 
equivalent for his money. What more 
can you reasonably ask? 

A fair trial guarantees a complete cure. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”” 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFFicE, 
Boston, Mass. 
en 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 
Ballot for the Home, by Franees E. Willard. 
A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 
Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
More Facts from Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 
Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 
How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 
Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 
A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 
-Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
Independence Day for Women. 
How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 
The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 
Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 
Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 
Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
o Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
urtis. 
The Gains of Forty Years, by mang Steps. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
— William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
ights. 
esus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


— 








A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin, 
the papers written by her under governmen 

p and a p d by notes concernin 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 
book is not yet out. 








WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 
The (os bation Wedu of this ely ca; for boys 


and girls edn: . ‘ . Prepares 
for college, scientific »chool, business and a useful 
life. Attenti to ch ter building. Send for 





catalogue, or call Tuesdsey’s. at 
ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


Complexion 
Sachet. 


New discovery for the Complexion. 
Magic Beautifier. 
Removes Wrinkles, 
Moth Patches 








an 
Freckles. 
MADAME ISABELLE, 
7 Temple Place, Rooms 48 and 49. 
2 for 25 Cents. All mail orders promptly 
attended to. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing July 9, 1894. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM Junc- 
T1oN and the West, 9.00 A.M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 8.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union Square and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWS BRANCH, 8.50, 10.00 
A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 8.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CaMBPIDGE, 8.50, 9.00,;10.0,11.00 A.M.; 12.45,1.10, 1.50, 
2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.90, 8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P, M. 

For Wattsam, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45 
1.10, 1.80, 2.00, 8.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.90, 8.15, 9.48 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For Aver Junction and Fircousure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Local time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 


New York and New England Railroad 





—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston { 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sonters. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office, 322 Washington Street. epot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT. 


On and after July 8th, 1894, all passenger 
trains of the Fitchburg Railroad from and to 
Boston will depart from and arrive in the new 
Union Passenger Station on Causeway Street, 
where direct connection will be made with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad System. Transfer 
coupons in through tickets either for passenger 
or baggage will therefore no longer be necessary 
between the Fitchburg and Boston & Maine 
Railroads. J.R. WATSON, 

General Passenger Agent. 

Boston, Mass., June 13, 1894. 


Boston & Gliucester Steamboat Co, 
North Shore Route 


TO GLOUCESTER 


and Return. 
ROUND TRIP, 75c. 


STEAMERS leave north side of Wharf 
pose of State St.) week days 9.30 A. M. and 2 P. M.; 
ave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays, leave Boston at 
10.15 A. M.; leave Gloucester at 2.45 P. M. 
The excursion boat leaving Boston in the morniug 
ins at Gl r about two hours apa arrives 
back at Boston about 4.30 P. M.on week days, and 
5.80 P. M.on Sundays, thus affording passengers the 
y to reach home in desirable season 
nt the day in a delightful ocean trip 
the renowned North Sho 








Central 
nd 








seenery is unequalled elsewhere in New England. 
For further information and special rates for large 
parties apply toE S. MERCHANT, Agent. 


STEAMERS FOR 
LYNN, MARBLEHEAD, SALEM WIL- 
LOWS, BAKER'S ISLAND & BEVERLY 


Leave Snow’s Arch Wharf, 442 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, 

For Lyon. Week days, 8.00 and 11.00 A. M., 6.00 
P.M. Sundays, 6.00 P. M. Return leave Lynn, week 
+ 2.30P.M Sundays, 8.45 A.M. 
Marblehead, Salem Willows, Baker’s 
Islandand Beverly. Week days, 10.00 A. M., 2.30 
and *6.15P.M. Retarn leave poveriz 7.00 A. M., 2.80 
and +7 P.M. Sundays for Marblehead, leave Boston, 
10.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.00 and 645 P.M. Return leave Mar 
blehead 9.40 A. M.. 3.40 and 4.40 P. M. 

For Salem Willows, teaker’s Island and 
Beverly. *10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 100, *3.00 and *6.45 
) leave Beverly 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and 


“* Does not stop at Baker’s Island. + Does not stop 
at Marblebead. 
Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 


Fares: Boston to Lynn, 15 cents; childrem, 10 
cents. Round trip tickets. 25 cents; children, 15 cents. 








Boston to other points, 25 cents; children, 15 cents. 
Round trip tickets, 45 cents; children, 25 cents. 
Special rates for parties upon application to 
BOSTON, BEVERLY AND SALEM 8.8.CO, 
W. A. McCrillls, General Manager. 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
Latest Books, 


ALL-OVER-THE-WORLD LIBRARY 
Second Series. 


Up and Down the Nile 
By O.tver Optic. Cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 


The exploration of such a country as with 
its delicious climate, its rainiess shive, yt ee 
Bary testimonials of ancient grandeur revealing th 
artistic taste, the astunishing mechanical skill and 
the wonderful patience, perseverance and sist- 
ency in overcoming almost incredible dittleulties 
that existed thousands «f years ago, would seem to 
furnish abundant interest ever for young ers 
witbout the stimulant of the ory. But to make the 
— with Oliver Optic and his hero is indeed a 





About Mushrooms 


A Guide to the Study of Esculent and Poison- 
ous Fungi, by Jutivs A. Patmsr. 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

This is k of ¢ 
gyal pubilc oud an well a tothe medion fratersity 
The researches of the author, in this line, extend 
over a period of twenty jears. and the results of 


much careful study and personal observation 
here given as to the food qualities of mushrooms. 


The Special Kinesiology of 
Educational Gymnastics 


By Baron Nits Possz, M. G., Director 
Posse Gymnasium, Boston. With two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven illustrations and an 
analytical chart. Price $3.00. 


The previous edition of Baron Posse’s Swedish 
System of Educational Gymnastics having en 
exhausted end a new edition demanded, the author 
has taken the opportunity to completely revise and 
enlarge it, making it the most complete and practi- 
cal treatise on Educational Gymrastics in the Eng- 


lish lap e. Many tables of exercises have been 
added, etber with an analytics! chart of the sys- 
tem, ¥ hich will be of great value to all students and 


teachers. Size of ch 


A Modern Magdalene 
A Novel by Vinna Woops. 


, 18x22 inches, 


Cloth, $1.25. 


The chief object of the author in writing this 

story is to show the pret injustice of society toward 

women; the eocial ostraciam tbat drives many 

unfortunate women of really noble qualities to a 

—33 —— —— It is a ver: fironsly 
y, end w take an envia 

among successful works of fiction. — 


Revised Edition and Enlarged. 


Matter, Ether and Motion 


The Factors and Relations of Physical Science 
by Prof. A. E. DorBEAR, author of “‘The Tele 
phone,”’ ‘The Art of Projecting,’’ etc. Cloth, 
illustrated, price $2.00. 


Beginning with Matter, Ether, Motion and Energy, 
the author shows bow they are involved in heat, 
light, electricity, « hemist:y and life; and, in lan- 
guage free from technical terms, presents a treatise 
woich should be read by all interested in physics. 

bere are new phenomena, new explanations and 
new conclusions, The new chapters of the book give 
to it much additional value and interest, as in m 
the author shows how Energy is involved in such 
phenomena as are presented in Spiritual Seances, 
and points out that euch ;}henomena all employ 
Hy cal Energy in such a wey as to be clearly amen- 
ap @ to physical laws. He does not deny that such 
fanaa occur, he even admits. that they some- 


Our descriptive catalogue of more than 1,000 vol- 
umes sent to any address upon application. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 








T E. 
CONCORD, MASS., 


THE HOME OF 


Emerson, Hawthorne,Alcott and Thoreau. 
In this historic town tourists and visitors can 


“TRANSIENT AND PERMANENT 
BOARD 


WITH MRS. L. E. BROOKS, 


Opposite Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


Also, carriages furnished, with a guide, to all 
points of interest. 
Hacks at the Depot, and telephone connection 


BOSTON 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
BACK BAY. 


Large brick edifice divided into sections 
for the storage of household effects, and 
vaults for the security of silverware and 
valuables. 

Separate rooms of different sizes, with 
locked doors, or accommodations in open 
storage for carriages and other articles. 

Large hall for pianos, pictures and 
works of art. 

Single and double compartments for 
trunks and small cases. 

Warehouse receipts given and furniture 
packed for transportation when required. 


For inspection of facilities offered, and 
rates, apply at Office, Westland Avenue. 
F. W. LIncoLn, General Manager. 
Telephone No. 268 Tremont. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents, Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York, 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. Ifaperson orders his paper discontinued, he 
mast pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con. 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





KANSAS DEMOCRATS DIVIDED. 


The Democrats of Kansas are some- 
what divided on the question of woman 
suffrage, and many propose to vote indi- 
vidually for the Amendment. The Demo- 
cratic women of Kansas had representa- 
tives at their State Convention, July 3d. 
Mrs. Hib Case, of Topeka, was the first 
person to enter the hall after the doors 
were opened. Mrs. Case is an equal suf- 
fragist, and has the courage of her con- 
victions. She walked up and down the 
aisles, and placed an ‘‘address’’ on every 
delegate’s chair. The address set forth 
reasons why the Convention ought to 
incorporate a suffrage plank in its plat- 
form. Mrs. Case said afterwards that 
she had not worked in vain, because the 
most of the delegates read the address. 
About twenty-five women attended the 
Convention. 

Nathan Cree, member of the Committee 
on Resolutions from Wyandotte County, 
submitted a minority report as follows: 

I, the undersigned member of your 
Committee on Resolutions, beg leave to 
dissent from so much of the report of 
said committee as condemns woman suf- 
frage, and I respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing resolution as a minority report: 


Resolved, ‘That the pending Amendment to the 
Constitution of our State, conferring the right to 
vote upon women, presents a question concern- 
ing a change in our fundamental law upon 
which the Democrats of Kansas are divided in 
opinion, and we declare that neither the support 
of said Amendment nor opposition thereto is a 
tenet of the Democratic party of Kansas, and 
we further declare that the members of that 
party are free to vote upon said Amendment 
according to their judgments touching its merits. 

Samuel A. Riggs of Douglas County also 
submitted a minority report, signed by 
fourteen members, and made a strong 
speech in support of it. 

Samuel A. Riggs moved to amend by 
striking out Clause 4 of the majority 
report, substituting therefor the minority 
report. Mr. Riggs spoke at length in 
support of his motion. 

Barney Sheridan, of Miami County, 
spoke in favor of the majority report. 
He intimated that the fine Italian hand of 
the Populists was visible in the minority 
report. ‘Failing to capture our ticket,” 
he said, “the Populists are trying to 
palm off their platform upon us.” 

W. F. Sapp, of Cherokee County, moved 
the adoption of the majority report upon 
that subject. 

The minority report on the equal suf- 
frage question was voted down over- 
whelmingly. H. B. B. 

— — e — e — 


PARTY PLATFORMS. 


Where there is an honest difference of 
opinion among suffragists as to principles 
and methods, as is the case to-day in Kan- 
sas, the only way is for every suffragist 
to follow individual convictions of duty, 
and act accordingly. The Populists, by 
a majority vote, have declared in favor of 
the suffrage amendment, but have ex- 
pressly disclaimed making its support a 
matter of party fealty. The Democrats 
have declared frankly against it, and the 
Republicans have made no expression. 
Of course women and men who are in 
sympathy with the Populists will sup- 
port that party, and suffragists who 
have no- decided political principles to 
the contrary will do the same. Women 
and men, on the other hand, who are 
in sympathy with the Republicans, 
will continue to act with the Repub- 
licans, hoping and believing that 
the party of enlightened liberty and 
peaceful progress will stand by the 
Amendment at the polls. 

I may be pardoned for attaching less 
importance to party platforms, after 
twenty-five years’ experience of them. 
They are valuable, but not reliable. In 
1870, °71 and °72, the Massachusetts Re- 
publicans put woman sufirage planks in 
their platform, but every year a majority 
of the legislators elected on those plat- 
forms voted against it. In 1872 the Na- 
tional Republican platform recognized 
woman suffrage, but Congress took no 
action. In1882 the Massach usetts Demo- 
crats indorsed woman suffrage in their 
platform and elected General Butler, a 
pronounced suffragist, as their governor. 
Governor Butler recommended woman 
suffrage to the Legislature in his inau- 
gural message. But a majority of the 
Democratic representatives, elected on a 
woman suffrage platforu: voted against 
it. Finding, therefore, that party plat- 
forms bind nobody, and exert little infiu- 





ence upon individual action, I have 
ceased to regard them as final. Last 
year, and the year before last, on the 
other hand, without any suffrage plank 
in the Republican platform, more than 
two-thirds of the Republican members of 
the Massachusetts Legislature have voted 
for woman suffrage. 

In Kaneas, unless we are mistaken, 
both Republicans and Populists will cast 
divided votes next fall for and against 
the Amendment. Even among the Demo- 
crats, in spite of their platform, many 
votes will be cast in its favor. If, as we 
hope and believe, women work actively 
in and for every party, according to their 
personal convictions, the largest possible 
vote will be secured, and no matter what 
party triumphs, no matter what the 
immediate fate of the Amendment may 
be, our ultimate triumph is assured. 

H. B. B. 
— —— — — — 
IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. 

The practical benefit of woman suffrage 
in increasing the political power of intel- 
ligence is illustrated by the statistics 
compiled by Dr. Joseph S. Senner, and 
recently published, in regard to the immi- 
grants landed at Ellis Island, New York, 
during 1893. There were 362,885 males; 
122,964 females; almost three men to one 
woman. This is about the usual propor- 
tion. Woman suffrage would double the 
American vote, while it would add 
only one-third to the foreign vote, 
thus vastly increasing the educated 
majority, while doing no injustice to 
our naturalized fellow-citizens. At pres- 
ent men of foreign birth exert a much 
greater relative power than their number 
entitles them to do, since they represent 
fewer women than do the American 
voters. H. B. B. 


— ~@& —— 


A HAND-BOOK FOR SUFFRAGISTS. 


Send twenty-five cents to Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton, Warren, O., for a printed 
report of the proceedings of the Annual 
Convention at Washington. This report 
contains all the discussions, an account of 
all business meetings, the resolutions, 
the standing committees for the year, the 
modified constitution, the list of officers, 
the reports of all the States, and, in fact, is 
a hand-book which no suffragist should be 
without. B. f. V. 
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UTOPIA FOR GIRL GRADUATES. 


Sir Thomas More published his famous 
“Utopia” in 1516. It was an account of 
an imaginary commonwealth on the 
island of ‘‘Utopia”—formed from two 
Greek words, meaning ‘‘Nowhere.” A 
companion of Americus Vespucius was 
said to have discovered this island, where 
a perfect state of society existed, and to 
have narrated the story to good Sir 
Thomas. A system of government pre- 
vailed so very like that advocated by the 
Nationalists that it is surprising none of 
the hyper-critics of the day have thought 
of charging Bellamy with plagiarizing 
from ‘‘Utopia.” 

But the wildest and most Utopian of 
all the schemes adopted by this famous 
commonwealth , and which called out im- 
measurable laughter and ridicule from all 
Europe, was that relating to the educa- 
tion of girls. For in ‘‘Utopia” as exten- 
sive and liberal an education was given to 
girls as to boys, and nothing was lacking 
to develop in them a noble and symmetri- 
cal womanhood. Sir Thomas More de- 
fended the Utopians in their astounding 
departure from the custom of those times, 
and replied to those who attacked him 
and them that “if the reproaches cast on 
the female understanding were sound, 
they would but afiord so many addi- 
tional reasons for bestowing on it all 
possible cultivation.” 

Only 370 years ago! And now we see 
that Sir Thomas More was a prophet, 
and, as far as the education of girls is 
concerned, that ‘‘Utopia” has come to 
pass in America. Never were the girl 
graduates from seminaries, ‘ fitting 
schools,” normal schools and colleges so 
numerous as this year. The papers in- 
form us that ‘‘more women are seeking 
admission to colleges than the colleges 
have room for.’ The secretary of the 
New York State University reports 23,- 
556 girls and 18,243 boys in the semina- 
ries and academies of the State of New 
York, the former being 56 per cent. of 
the whole. Of honor credentials, the 
girls received this year 298 to 140 granted 
to the boys—a proportion of 68 per cent. 
for the girls. ‘*The number of girls who 
entered college last year from Regents’ 
schools was 84 per cent. greater than the 
year before, and this year will show a 
similar increase. ‘At thisrate,” says the 
secretary, ‘‘it looks as if early in the next 
century the colleges would graduate more 
women than men, just as the academies 
do now.” 

I recently met the dean of the Women’s 
College of Brown University, and learned 
that the nine women students with whom 





the college opened three years ago had 
increased this year to 73. A larger in- 
crease is expected next year, but how to 
accommodate these earnest and well- 
fitted students is a problem that taxes 
the university seriously. The financial 
distress of the country has delayed the 
erection of buildings for their occupancy, 
but they cannot be much longer dis- 
pensed with. The dean spoke in terms 
of commendation of the women students, 
who are welcomed by the faculty, the 
young men of the university, and all 
others concerned. Their admission was a 
popular movement from the start, and 
the women of the Providence Club 
promptly manifested their interest by 
taking measures to found scholarships 
for the assistance of needy women stu- 
dents. Among the graduates this year 
was Miss Mary Woolley, former treasurer 
of the New England Wheaton Seminary 
Club, who has received much commenda- 
tion from the college faculty, and was 
graduated with high honors. She had 
taken exceptionally high rank as a 
teacher before she entered the univer- 
sity. 

How little while ago it seems since 
Dr. E. H. Clarke published his book, ‘‘Sex 
in Education.” With what ponderous 
solemnity he iterated and reiterated that 
the higher education of women meant 
their physical and domestic ruin! And 
now what rubbish the book is! 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The League of Republican Clubs in Den- 
ver has advised its members to ‘‘study up 
on woman suffrage.” Verily, the day of 
enlightenment dawneth !— Union- Signal. 

Tuesday, July 24, will be Woman’s 
Day at the New England Chautauqua, 
Lakeview. The Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association will hold a platform 
meeting with addresses on woman suf- 
frage. 

Miss Katherine J. Musson, an inde- 
fatigable worker, has been of incalula- 
ble value to the single-tax movement by 
means of lectures, writing, published 
articles, etc. Her preference is black- 
board illustrations, so well done as to 
give great delight and instruction to her 
audience. 

Through the efforts of Miss Ida A. Craft 
and Miss Rebecca C. Talbot, of the Bed- 
ford Political Equality League, of Brook- 
lyn, ten aprons and two sunbonnets have 
been sent to Mrs. Chamberlain for the 
fair to be held at Tampa, Fla. 

The reorganization of the Colorado 
Woman Suffrage Association, by women 
of all parties, on a non-partisan, repre- 
sentative, delegate basis, is an event of 
such importance that we give the pro- 
ceedings at great length, thereby post- 
poning much valuable matter until next 
week. 

Miss Mabel Diggs, the 17-year-old 
daughter of Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, the 
well-known suffragist and Populist ora- 
tor, will follow in the footsteps of this 
very successful woman. Miss Diggs 
made her début at the Populist ratifica- 
tion meeting at Burlingame, Saturday 
evening, June 16th. 

Thirty-five newspaper women, mem- 
bers of the N. E. Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion, started on a four days’ excursion in 
a special car attached to the 10.10 train 
from the Fitchburg station Wednesday 
morning. The route passes through 
Burlington, Vt., and then via the Cen- 
tral Vermont Railroad to Lake Cham- 
plain and Saratoga. Various points of 
interest will be visited, side trips under- 
taken, and a general good time enjoyed. 


Mr. J. Otis Wardwell said at the last 
woman suffrage hearing, that he ap- 
peared at the request and in behalf 
of Mrs. Eliza L. Homans. This Mrs. 
Homans publicly disclaimed. But, among 
the returns of legislative expenses re- 
ceived at the State House, last week, is 
a letter from Eliza L. Homans, of Boston, 
who says: “Mr. J. Otis Wardwell, who 
appeared before the Committee on Woman 
Suffrage at the request of remonstrants, 
made no charge therefor, his services 
being rendered gratuitously. In the de- 
sire to make some acknowledgment, $100 
has been sent to him. 


The WOMAN'S JOURNAL this week con- 
tains a full account of the reorganization 
of the Colorado Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the Vermont and Michigan Annual 
Meetings, Letter from New Mexico, Iowa 
Suffragists, Monsignor Satoli not Opposed, 
Women at Tufts and at Cornell, From 
Delaware and Pennsylvania, From the 
Home Standpoint, A Fair Minded Georgia 
Opponent, Humorous Anecdotes, Tippy, 
the Fireman’s Dog, Gossip and Gleanings, 
Poetry, Mere Nervousness, The Women 
of Armenia, Kansas Democrats Divided, 
Party Platforms, Immigration Statistics, 
Utopia for Girl Graduates, by Mrs. Liver- 
more, What Women are Doing, etc. 





COLORADO ANNUAL MEETING. 


(continued from First Page.) 
Speaking on the latter subject, Mrs. 
J.B. Belford congratulated the association 
on the stand it had taken. She said: 


A few years ago we had a resolution 
introdu into the Legislature to raise 
the age of protection, as I prefer to call 
it, after the example of Dr. Blackwell. A 
short time ago the Arena published a list 
of dishonorable States, and Colorado was 
near the top with 10 years, although some 
States had it aslowas 7. We then had it 
raised to 16. This law has in it an injus- 
tice. I am going to take the other side 
of the case. I am going to stand by the 
boys, we as have to do the same for the 
girls. [f you raise the age of protection for 
—* want the boys to be protected 
as well. 


Mrs. Dr. Love agreed with Mrs. Bel- 
ford on the law of consent. Mrs. Lafferty, 
Mrs. Matteson and Mrs. Phebe Couzens 
spoke favorably for an initiative and 
referendum. 

Mrs. Stephens made the report on cre- 
dentials. It was decided that all mem- 
bers of auxiliary clubs be recognized as 
delegates. The report is as follows: 


HARMAN.—Mrs. K. D. McChesney, 
Mrs. Fullman, Miss Irene I. Smith, Mrs. 
R. LaMont, Miss M. Corrington, Mrs. 8. 
Compton, Miss McChesney, Mrs. G. Yea- 
ger, Mrs. Toothacer, Mrs. Frunerty, Mrs. 
Bennett, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. McGowen, 
Miss M. Flunion, Mrs. H. Smith. 

CoLrax.—Miss Allie Cordwell, Mrs. M. 
Fry, Mrs. M. O'Connell, Mrs. W. H 
Shields, Mrs. A. Hind, Mrs. M. E. Cra- 
mer, Mrs. A. T. Sundwell. 

CRIPPLE CREEK.—Mrs. Mary A. Pren- 
tiss, Mrs. W. S. Montgomery, Mrs. E. C. 
Burnes, Miss Jennie Sutherland, Della E. 
Y. Houser. Mrs. A. R. King. 

HIGHLANDS.—Mrs. Dora Phelps Buell, 
Mrs. Webster. 

SILVER PLUME.—Mrs. Kendall. 

CoaL CREEK.—Miss Mary Easton. 

BuENA VisTA.—Miss Mary Gofford, 
Mrs. A. G. Brown. 

Morrison.—Mrs. L. E. Choats, Mrs. 
S. M. Casper. 

TWENTY-SECOND AVENUE AUXILIARY. 
—Mrs. G. M. C. Rhoads, Mrs. H. Ruggles, 
Mrs. J. E. Kolp, Mrs. Taffany Slawthins, 
Mrs. W. H. Bassett, Mrs. O. King, Mrs. 
G. C. Wood, Mrs. E. M. Purchard, Mrs, 
W. 5S. Moore, Mre. W. S. Donaldson, Mrs. 
C. M. Guyer, Mrs. M. C. Belford, Mrs. M. 
E. Fulton, Mrs. J. R. Hiatt, Mrs. M. V. 
Johnson, Mrs. H. B. Stephens, Miss Hiatt, 
Miss M. E. Riley, Miss Ella Tree. 


The convention then took a recess until 
2 o’clock. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was devoted to 
memorial services for Lucy Stone. When 
Mrs. J. L. Routt called the convention 
to order at 2 o’clock the church was 
crowded. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster delivered 
a short speech in her eloquent style con- 
cerning the character of the leader of 
woman. She sketched her progress from 
childhood, through girlhood to woman- 
hood, and pronounced a glowing eulogy 
upon her pure and thoughtful life. Mrs. 
Foster was applauded heartily. 

Mrs. J. R. Hanna spoke in part as 
follows: 


In looking over the history of the past 
fifty years and noting the changes in pub- 
lic sentiment and opinion, one is struck 
with the courage, bravery and invincible 
determination of those women who were 
the leaders of the woman’s rights move- 
ment, now called the woman suffrage 
movement. In that change of name is 
involved a grand history, in which Lucy 
Stone, whose name and deeds we would 
today commemorate, is acknowledged to 
have been a most potent and influential 
factor. 

Such confidence in the righteousness 
and justice of their cause was theirs, that 
these champions of women’s enfrachise- 
ment believed they would obtain it 
speedily. They believed in the love of 
truth in the hearts of mankind, and that 
when once seen, it would be immediately 
carried into action. They did not dream 
that the woman's hour would be deferred 
so late as this day and place—1894. Colo- 
rado, the beneficent author of suffrage 
for women, was yet only a wilderness, 
the stamping ground of savages and the 
retreat of the buffalo and wild deer, when, 
in 1848, was taken the first concerted ac- 
tion. Many of the pioneers of this cause 
have passed on to another existence; a 
later generation is yet with us, though 
rapidly disappearing, one by one, and it 
now remains for the present actors in the 
drama to carry on to fruition the work 
so patiently, and with such toil and faith 
begun. Our experience of the world 
verifies this word of scripture: ‘‘Others 
toiled and ye have entered into their 
labors.” Our freedom as a nation was 
achieved by the Revolution. The emanci- 
pation proclamation was the result of the 
Rebellion. By bloody war such forward 
steps of progress were achieved. But 
public opinion, public sentiment, is a 
plant of slow growth when not enriched 
and stimulated by the blood of martyrs. 
No revolution could free women from the 
yoke of tyranny. The rights of women 
cannot be dealt with through the methods 
of war. They cannot fight for their free- 
dom as could the black man, to wrest it 
from his brother. Human society so 
binds together the interests of men and 
women that a distant and separate treat- 
ment of the issues involved is impossible. 
And, after all, I believe it to be a fortu- 
nate thing that woman’s advancement 
can come only by a growth in the human 
race of a strong sense of justice, which 
shall constantly widen its applications to 
daily life. These, our brave ensign- 
bearers, did not know that their struggle 
would be a long and tedious one. But 








— 
they enlisted for the war, and wh 
should be long or short, as we count yon . 
it mattered not to them. They were 


.and prophets. They looked with clear 


eyes directly on the truth. No vista of 
years dimmed their vision, and the bar. 
riers of custom and prejudice, entrenched 
in the centuries, were like the spider's 
web. Happy is it that the seers and the 
prophets of the future have such a divine 
vision that the years are swept with a 
~~. and the goal is right upon them. 

ith this divine faculty was Lucy Stone 
endowed. Yea, filled and possessed, [¢ 
is the secret of perpetual youth, the 
promise of a never-ending abounding life, 
For her it was true beyond all question, 
“The thing that ought to be will be,” 
The atmosphere about her was full of in. 
spiration, and all coming in contact with 
her were consciously or unconsciously 
lifted and exalted. Lucy Stone was a 
many-sided woman. Her nature was a 
rich and full one, combining gentleness 
with firmness. She could with infinite 
self-possessior appeal to the ring-leader 
of a mob assembled to prevent a proposed 
meeting. She was also a most humane 
reformer, which endears her all the more 
tous. I myself met Lucy Stone for the first 
and last time at the Columbian Exposition 
last year. Her sweet, motherly presence 
won me at once. She appealed to me to 
do what I could, but long continued ip. 
action in any direction, as she well knew, 
is hard to overcome. So she wrote me 
June 12, 1893, as follows: 


“My Dear Friend :—You will, I think, 
remember a conversation we had about 
the suffrage amendment, now pending in 
Colorado, and will you and your friends 
not make a business of doing what you 
can to carry this amendment? 

“It will put Colorado next to Wyoming 
in the great historic movement for women, 
and it is a sacred as well as an important 
opportunity for women, to aid this last 
application of the principles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence to women. It is 
one more battle of the war of the Revolu- 
tion. Will you help to fight it? 

‘*Yours very sincerely, Lucy Stone.” 


Again she wrote, introducing Mrs. Car- 
rie Lane Chapman, and then on September 
19 made her last appeal to me for help. 
In a month from that time her sweet 
spirit had sought its home, and her pres- 
ence is no more among us. 7 

But her influence still lives, and the good 
she has done will live eternally. Every 
unjust law affecting women which has 
been wiped out of the statute books of 
the older States during the past years, 
every new State constitution which has 
made woman’s position more comfortable 
and given her more generous recognition 
than the constitutions of the older States, 
are evidences of her toil and labor in the 
past, and the path to full citizenship in 
which women are walking to-day has 
been made less difficult; yea, has even 
been made possible by her and her coad- 
jutor;s and the beginning of the end for 
which she constantly put forth her best 
energies has already come. 


Mrs. E. P. Ensley was the next speaker. 
She said in part: 


The pilgrim who treads the streets of 
Boston must be stirred to the very depths 
when recalling the thrilling scenes en- 
acted thereon, and the lives of those noble 
saints and martyrs who have passed into 
the invisible. 

One of America’s illustrious sons has 
called it ha)lowed ground. 

It is to me like stepping upon sacred 
soil when I recount the experiences of 
those anti-slavery heroes, who conse- 
crated their lives to unselfish duty. Yet 

roud and thankful are we for the privi- 
ege of assembling here this afternoon to 
pay a tribute of love and honor to this 
eroine, Lucy Stone. None will cherish 
more tenderly her memory, nor point 
more proudly to her name, than they to 
whose welfare she devoted her early life. 
Those who have seen and heard her can 
never forget the face, glowing with kind- 
liness, and the sweet, low tones in which 
she always spoke. Under this gentle 
mien was firm, unshaken courage. Her 
life of transcendent purity of purpose, 
devoted with absolute unselfishness to the 
welfare of humanity, fills us with inspira- 
tion and calls forth this universal homage. 
Coming of sturdy New England stock, 
Lucy Stone was reared in such a manner 
as to develop the heroic qualities. While 
she was quietly progressing from child- 
hood to womanhood, the slave power was 
shaking the land. In 1831 William Lloyd 
Garrison started The Liberator. Four 
years later he was mobbed in the very 
shadow of the old State House in Boston. 
And in 1837 Lovejoy, an American citizen, 
was killed while defending his press at 
Alton. This tragedy awed the whole 
country. It was then that Wendell 
Phillips began to plead with the ‘‘Amer- 
ican conscience for the chained and 
speechless victims of Ameriean inhuman- 
ity.” During this national controversy 
Lucy Stone was preparing for college. 
Once at Oberiin, opportunity soon came 
for testing her independence and disinter- 
estedness. Many fugitive slaves had set- 
tled in the town, it being a sort of ‘‘under- 
ground railroad.” A school was started 
for the purpose of teaching these people 
how to read, and Lucy Stone was ask 
to take charge of it. Being much like 
other men of that time, they felt it be- 
neath their dignity to be taught by % 
woman. Let us hope that the colored 
man has long since redeemed himself! 
Lucy Stone’s first public speech was 
made for the colored people of Oberlin, at 
a first of August celebration. In 1847, 
having finished her college course, she 
was free to acquire distinction in any pro 
fession she might choose. Did she 80 
choose? No, she had heard the cry of the 
slave. Putting self aside, she resolved to 
go out, helping in the cause of human jus- 
tice. Frederick Douglass was a co-worker 
with Lucy Stone. Allow me to quote from 
his speech made at Washington a few 
months ago: 

‘‘Lucy Stone was not a woman of one 
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idea alone. She comprehended the claims 
of human liberty and human brotherhood 
on all their many sides. She acknowl- 
edged manhood, under whatever color or 
race it might come. Her first work was 
for the anti-slavery cause. Were she here 
with us to-day she would resent with 
proper spirit the indignity offered at the 
‘Riggs House” the other day to a colored 
lady—an honored member of this associa- 
tion. 

“Lucy Stone came into the anti-slav- 
ery movement just at a time when her 
resence and her work were most needed. 
t was an hour of moral darkness and 
doubt. It was when slavery was in the 
prime of its power, when the most ex- 
traordinary efforts were being made to 
put down the anti-slavery agitation, and 
to suppress the anti-slavery sentiment of 
the country; when the Whig party and 
the Democratic party had announced in 
their platforms their purpose to accom- 
lish this suppression at all hazards; 
when the inhuman slave bill was in full 
force; when the leading divines and 
statesmen were endeavoring to reconcile 
the people of the North to that infamous 
measure; when slave hunters were 
abroad in the land, seeking to re-capture 
and return slaves to their masters, and 
when it seemed that the cause of the 
slave must perish or be postponed to 
future generations. It was then that 
Lucy Stone, with all the freshness of 
her youth, maidenly grace and heroic 
courage, stepped to the very front of our 
anti-slavery platform, and became one of 
our most attractive and effective advo- 
cates. No one ever came into that move- 
ment who at once arrested a more wide- 
spread attention than did Lucy Stone. 

ls came from ail parts of the North- 

ern States. Everybody wanted to hear 
this new voice on the anti slavery ques- 
tion. Her responses to these calls were 
most generous and successful. It was 
always Lucy Stone’s guod fortune, while 
earnest and uncompromising in ad- 
vocacy either of the cause of woman or 
the cause of the slave, never to create 
for herself avoidable opposition, either 
by intemperance of speech or by personal 
peculiarities. She had decided advan- 
tages, both in voice and in person. To 
listen to her at that time was like listen- 
ing to delightful music. Her temper was 
even and her spirit persuasive. As one 
of the millions for whose freedom she 
nobly battled, and for whom she stood 
with a zeal as warm, and a soul as strong 
as any of the brave men and women of 
our anti-slavery phalanx, I am glad to 
be allowed an humble part in these me- 
morial services. If we lay to heart the 
lesson of this hour, we must return to 
our duties, stronger in the resolve to 
consult the right in preference to the con- 
venient, the enduring in preference to the 
perishable. May we build to the memory 
of Lucy Stone a monument of deeds; 
for shall we not commemorate her best 
by having the same love for humanity 
and by promoting the work which she 
began?” 

Mrs. Stansbury spoke eloquently of 
Lucy Stone. She said: 


I want to speak rather of the work of 
Lucy Stone in the future, than her work 
in the past. Weare her heirs. She has 
led us out of the house of bondage. For 
more than forty years she suffered in a 
wilderness of refractory and stubborn 
people, but before she reached the end of 

er long journey she saw the sun rise 
over the promised land, and sent us the 
message that shall be our watchword 
henceforth, as it was hers—‘'Make the 
world better.” 

In her life we find encouragement to 
go on, and never rest content until we 
have finished the work she commenced 
80 bravely half a centuryago. We must 
have justice for all, even at the sacrifice 
of the special privileges of the few, and 
I know of nothing that will make this 
world better and brighter than the estab- 
lishment of justice for every living soul. 
We cannot be content with our own lot 
80 long as our sisters suffer wrong, and if 
the spirit of Lucy Stone rests upon us 
we wiill never be satisfied with half meas- 
ures. We have heard of the privations 
she endured to gain an education, but 
when she had gained it she was not con- 
tent until the high school and the college 
were opened to all girls. We have heard 
how she gained freedom of speech for 
herself by her indomitable courage and 
will, but she was not content until every 
woman might speak freely out of the 
fullness of her heart. We know how she 
pleaded for the slave, and how she labored 
in season and out of season for her own 
sex; and as we love and honor her for 
these things, we must go on with the 
work she has left ustodo. This duty is 
doubly incumbent upon the women of 
Colorado, because we are ourselves free, 
and, because from the very first, Lucy 
Stone believed in us— that we women 
were willing to work, and that our men 
were true and generous enough to do us 
justice, even though the heavens fell. 

What Lucy Stone did for us we must 
do for others. ‘The field is white for the 
harvest, and the crucial hour is at hand. 
From far away Georgia they write that 
suffrage is accorded respectful considera- 
tion, and that the next annual convention 
will more than prove all that has been 
claimed for Southern hospitality. The 
treasurer of the National A. W.S.A., 
Mrs. Upton, had intended sending you a 
word of greeting and congratulation, but 
writes instead that Ohio is waking up, 
and she has been so busy with suffrage 
work that she has had no time. Across 
the line in Kentucky the recent scandal 
18 proving to even the most skeptical that 
women have an interest in the kind of 
man who is to represent them in Con- 
gress; the woman’s congress at the Mid- 
winter Fair has brought the question 
uppermost in the far West, and an appeal 
for help comes from Nevada. Mrs. Ben- 
ton has gone to Connecticut with the en- 
thusiasm of success upon her, and my 
mother will spread this gospel in Missouri, 
and even now the battle is on in New 








York and Kansas. It is not in our power 
to aid the Empire State, and if the 
amendment loses there it will only mean 
that New York will be the last State to 
come into line,for the Constitution cannot 
be amended again for twenty years, and 
before that time our flag will have almost 
as many stars as Old Glory itself. 

In Kansas the case is widely different, 
and as the result is there next fall so 
we may take the heart of grace, or 
prepare ourselves for a long, weary 
siege. I think there is no State where 
Lucy Stone has worked harder than in 
“bleeding Kansas.” They need every- 
thing, speakers, literature, money, and 
if we only thought so, we could send 
them at least one speaker whose wel- 
come already awaits her in every Kan- 
sas town. r. Engley, our attorney- 
general, has volunteered to go, but we 


women ought to send Mrs. Bell to Kan- }. 


sas,as Mrs. Chapman was sent to us. 
Every penny counts, and there is nota 
league in the State that could not, 
between now and next September, raise 
a small sum at least for Kansas. On the 
13th of August, all over this land, men 
and women will hold memorial services 
in loving remembrance of Lucy Stone, 
and itis hoped that at that time a con- 
siderable sum, which will be known as 
the Lucy Stone memorial fund, will be 
raised. As I understand it, this fund 
was only intended to be raised this year, 
and ge! for Kansas, but it seems 
to me it should be made an — 
memorial, so that every year we shoul 

dedicate something toward making the 
world better. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Stansbury spoke 
touchingly of the departed friend of 
women. 

I shall never forget the day I met Lucy 
Stone. When I was a little girl I heard 
Mrs. Stanton lecture, and when, in 1881, 
the first volume of the history of woman 
suffrage came out, I devoured it. It did 
not make a suffragist of me, because I 
was born a suffragist, but it filled me 
with love and honor for the leaders of 
this movement. I read the remaining 
volumes, and when I thought of all that 
the women whose work is recorded 
therein had achieved, I said there were 
we in those days. Lucy Stone, Susan 

. Anthony and Mrs. Stanton were what 
is called in statuary ‘heroic size” to me 
as a child, and I think they always will 
be. Ino more thought of saying ‘‘Mrs.” 
Stone than I would think of saying ‘‘Mr.”’ 
Washington or ‘‘Mr.”’ Lafayette. I was 
looking for a woman eight feet tall, 
when a little woman in gray, with a 
very winning voice, said: “I am Lucy 
Stone; were J looking for me?” and 
I found myself looking into the steadfast 
face of a woman no taller than myself, 
and together we walked from the Palmer 
House to the art building, that little 
hand that might have swayed the rod of 
empire ,resting on my arm. But she had 
been on a pedestal in my heart too lo 
ever to seem a mere mortal woman; 
looked up to her then as I always shall, 
and every word she said, every question, 
filled me with the conviction that she 
would never, never forsake us, nor allow 
Colorado to be set aside in her hour of 
need. And now, what she did for us, we 
must do for others. 


MRS. M’CLURG’S POEM, 
Mrs. Virginia McClurg read the follow- 
ing poem, called the ‘‘Women’s First 
Fourth of July :” 


There’s an era the ages will blazon ’till wrong 
shall be shorn of its might, 

Till dawns the all-glorious morning that ne’er 
can be vanquished by night; ‘ 

When woman, aroused from her slumber, joine 
the ranks of the strong, marching by, 

And the continent’s crest shed the splendor of 
the woman’s first Fourth of July. 

Long ago, when the battle was ended, and o’er 
the Atlantic's white foam, 

Like crimson of wartides, fast ebbing, the red- 
coated British went home, 

Bells clanged and the thunder of cannon through 
the green seaboard echoed the cry, 

Independence declared ! and the nation thus kept 
its first Fourth of July. 

Yet the mothers and sisters of heroes who sent 
them away to the field, 

The first in the home and the love-life, and the 
last to bid patriots yield, 

The wives of a purpose unshaken, whose honor 
no foe could decry, 

Not for them was the newly-born freedom, 

They kept not the Fourth of July. 

But the soft hand which balanced the cradle, 
grasped also the swift rolling world, 

And over the low, raftered roof trees 

Where the flags of all nations unfurled ; 

New fields opened wide to the vision, smiled 
o’er by the limitless sky, 

And far in the heights gleamed the dawning of 
the women’s orst Fourth of July. 

From the realms of fair art and strict science, 
from strongholds of study and thought, 

From the church where the leper finds cleansing, 
from the courts which are sold not nor 
bought ; 

From the van of the march of the human breathes 
forth woman’s proud patient sigh— 

We have toiled, we have fought, we have con- 
quered—now give us our Fourth of July. 

In the name of the children Christ suffered be- 
fore all to come unto Him, 

By the home-light that shines nearest heaven, 
when earth’s faded glories grow dim ; 

By the gentle hands folded forever—our dead 
who so peacefully lie; 

By the blood and the tears of our martyrs—we 
ask for our Fourth of July. 

It has come! passing fair on the mountains are 
the feet of the heralds of day, 

In the clear golden West the star trembles that 
showed where the newly-born lay. 

Oh, weak and oppressed, lift arms shackled to 
freedom for none can deny, 

The triumph of truth and of justice in the 
women’s first Fourth of July. 

Ring out clear all ye bells, and the cannon will 
thunder the news unto men— 

That the women, long weary with waiting, are 
free, strong and radiant again. 

Our free flag is unrolled far above us, the blue 
3tar-sown spaces of sky— 

Firm and pure as our own snowy summits, we 
welcome our Fourth of July. 


EVENING SESSION. 
There was a large audience in the 
church when the evening programme 
was begun. Mrs. J. L. Routt pre 





sided. The first number on the pro- 
gramme was a solo by Joe Newman, 
which he gave in his finest vein. 

Mrs. Mary C. Bradford was then intro- 
duced. Her subject was ‘Good Govern- 
ment.” She thought the ideal of this 
was possible of attainment. She urged 
all women to study everything that could 
give them an insight into the manage- 
ment of human affairs. The Good Gov- 
ernment Committee of the Equal Suf- 
frage Association had started this work 
of investigation, and she hoped to see it 
carried on to the end. It was woman’s 
part in the dawn of her career to think 
and reason and act, and so do something 
to show her interest and ability. 


MRS. DORA PHELPS BUELL. 


Mrs. Dora Phelps Buell spoke of 
woman’s duty in these times, when she 
is in the beginning of her career. She 
deprecated the influence of wire pulling 
politics. It was not to such work as 
this that woman should devote herself. 
She should take love for her guiding 
star. She should put aside all bitter- 
ness. She should see to it that laws 
are upheld; but she should see that laws 
agree and harmonize with the great law, 
the law of love, the law of humanity. 
The instincts and the promptings of 
sisterhood should be heeded always. 
The one remedy for the evils of the 
day she declared to be the uplifting of 
all human beings. There must not be 
one defective stone in the arch of tri- 
umph, which it is woman’s place now 
to erect as the final triumph of the 


ages. 

Here in Colorado is our —— 
We are 50,000 strong, and we should 
have the courage to say ‘‘No” to indif- 
ference, ‘‘No”’ to injustice, ‘*No” to cor- 
ruption, and so work for the perfection 
of humanity. Let us take courage, and 
one day we shall see those two stars in 
that flag there multiplied, till every state 
in our great Union shall again be repre- 
sented in that glorious blue field. 

Mrs. Flora C. Smith sang a solo in 
her usual beautiful style, and responded 
to an encore. 

Louis H. Ball rendered a violin solo, 
which was applauded enthusiastically. 
Mr. Ball also gave some clever imita- 
tions on the violin. 


MRS. CHAPMAN'S ADVICE. 


Mrs. Routt stated that a letter of 
greeting had been received from Carrie 
Lane Chapman, who was working for 
suffrage in Kansas. 

Mrs. Chapman, in her letter, related 
something of the condition of the cause 
in that State. She said that suffrage 
would likely carry, but a campaign on 
larger plans than was at first antici- 
pated must be made. At least twenty- 
five speakers should be put in the field 
for the fall campaign. She thought all 
the forces of the United States should 
be centered upon this fight, as upon its 
result would depend the triumph of 
woman in the whole country. Mrs. 
Chapman urged that Colorado women 
take care how they conduct themselves, 
for the eyes of all the country were 
upon them. She warned them against 
political intolerance—the evil of the 
day. She sent her best wishes, and 
said she hoped that the reorganized 
State association in Colorado would do 
much to interest all women in public 
affairs. 

Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, then 
addressed the meeting. Ee said he had 
been urging for forty years that women 
should vote; now he needed not to urge 
that, for the women before him were 
voters. Still he could appear in a new 
role. ‘‘I would ask you to carry yourselves 
so that equal suffrage may be pronounced 
a success by all the world. What I want 
to say is-something about Kansas. They 
are having a hard fight down there. Some 
parties have indorsed suffrage and some 
have not. The Populists put a suffrage 
plank in their platform, but they added to 
it a proviso that enables Populists to vote 
for it or not, just as they choose, without 
tainting their party fealty.” 

Mr. Blackwell said he was a Republican 
and had voted for John C. Fremont, and 
Jessie, his wife, in 1856. ‘*I came to Den- 
ver with the other young Republicans, to 
see that a suffrage plank was placed in 
the platform, and I am proud to say that 
amid the intensity of the silver debate the 
delegates remembered the cause of suf- 
frage.”’ 

The speaker read the plank in the plat- 
form, which was applauded heartily. 
Then he continued : 

You have before you a great opportu- 
nity. You are a non-partisan organiza- 
tion, and I am glad of it. But the non- 
partisanship which I advocate does not 
imply individual non-partisanship. You 
can work best within party lines. Choose 
carefully and well. Great parties are nec- 
essary. They represent great principles, 
and every man and woman have prefer- 
ences which should actuate them in their 
political actions. I should be glad to see 
husband and wife, brother and sister, go to 
the polls, if they can agree amicably, and 
vote together the same ticket. ut if 











there is a diflerence of opinion, the only 
thing and the right thing to do, is to vote 
separately with good will. This has been 
done with constant good feeling in Wyo- 
ming. I despise a man who could coerce 
his wife into voting his way; but I have 
noticed that such men give their wives so 
hard a time that this coercion would make 
little difference in their misery. 

Mr. Blackwell explained the spirit in 
which the silver plank had been adopted 
by the Republicans in convention in Den- 
ver. He said there was unanimity on the 
object, but a difference in the methods. 
Who could tell whether woman’s subtle 
intellect would not now evolve a method 
which would unite all the advocates of 
good money? He said that women have 
now a chance to show that superiority of 
intellect which is theirs, in some direc- 
tions, as man has certain superiorities in 
other lines. He looked for a great deal 
from women’s brains. Do for Kansas your 
best and give freely. ‘She needs all your 
aid and your contributions. I want to see 
a certain free masonry of States here in 
the West, when Kansas and Nebraska and 
others are suffrage States. Then will you 
begin to conquer the world.” 

He referred briefly to Lucy Stone’s visit 
to Colorado, in 1877, and seid that for her 
sake, if for no other reason, every victory 
of women in this State would be dear to 
him. Continuing, he said: 

Please don’t be mugwumps. I hate a 
mugwump. I hate that sort of indepen- 
dent politics which sees corruption in 
every political convention and good in no 
man—save a mugwump. I want every 
woman here to work for whatever party 
she thinks right. Thisis a party Govern- 
ment. But don’t imitate us and call your 
sisters bad names. You have before you 
as grand a work as we had in 1860. See 
to it that you accomplish it as well. 

Miss Zitello Egiantine Ebert gave a 
clever reading, and Miss Madeline Brooks 
sang the ‘*Battle Hymn of the Republic,”’ 
the audience joining in the chorus. 

After the conclusion of the memorial 
services a reception was given in the Sun- 
day school rooms of the church. The 
ladies got acquainted over cups of deli- 
cious nectar served by young ladies, and 
an hour was spent pleasantly. 

The committee having the convention 
in charge are as follows: 

Convention Committee— Mrs. Tyler, 
Mrs. Hanna and Mrs. Peavey. 

Decoration Committee — Mrs. Bissell, 
Mrs. Rhoads, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Ste- 
phens. 

Advertising Committee—Mrs.Stephens, 
Mrs. Tyler and Mrs. Stansbury. 

Entertainment Committee—Mrs. Rock- 
well and Mrs. Oakes. 

Credentials Committee—Mrs. Stephens, 
Mrs. Kincaid and Mrs. Morse. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. L. M. 
Stansbury, Denver; Mrs. C. C. Bradford, 
Denver; Mrs. Gilbert McClurg, Colorado 
Springs; Mrs. M. Gafford, Buena Vista; 

rs. Belford, Denver. 

Legislative Committee—Mrs. M. C. C. 
Bradford, Mrs. B. W. Matteson, Dr. Love. 

Press Committee—Mrs. L. M. Stans- 
bury, Mrs. Cochran and Mrs. Kendall. 

Literature—Mrs. Belford, Miss McChes- 
ney and Mrs. Sperry. 


The entertainment committee was as- 
sisted by Mrs. Ashley, Mrs. Scott Saxton, 
Mrs. Rockwell, and by Miss Giddings, 
Miss Jones, Miss Cadwell, Miss Criley 
and Miss Purchase. 

SATURDAY SESSION. 
The following officers were elected : 
President—Mrs. Eliza F. Routt, Den- 


er. 
First Vice-President—Mrs. Mary L. 
Carr, Longmont. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. Mary J. 
Telford, Grand Junction. 
Secretary—Miss Theodosia G@. Ammons, 
Denver. 
— ü Laura E. Charles, Mor- 
rison. 
, i Rorella Goodrich, Red 
iff. 


Vv 


State Organizer—Mrs. Lillian Hartman 
Johnson, Durango. 

At the morning session, reports of the 
leagues affiliated with the society were 
read and were most encouraging. 

Mrs. Kendall, of the Silver Plume Equal 
Suffrage Association, told of the work it 
had accomplished since its formation, and 
incidentally talked of the work yet to be 
done by the women of the State. 

The work of the Harman Suffrage 
League was reported through Miss Irene 
Smith. It has a membership of forty- 
five, and has held discussions on political 
and economic subjects which have created 
no little interest among the members. 

In reporting for the Cripple Creek 
League, Mrs. Prentice talked of the‘*saints 
of Buil Hill” and the recent unpleasant- 
ness there, and condemned those who had 
exaggerated the matter. The League 
had done well in that camp, and the min- 
ers were not so bad as they had been 
painted. 

Mrs. Nora Perry, of the Colfax League, 
stated that the town board of Colfax, by 
appointment, had been the first to recog- 
nize the new voter. 

Mrs. Kerns, for Highlands, and Mrs. 
Goodrich, for Red Cliff, Mrs. Goffard, of 
Buena Vista, Mrs. White, of Lakewood, 
and Mrs. J. B. C. Boyd, of Wheat Ridge, 


(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 





THROAT TROUBLE AND INDIGESTION. 


I suffered with trouble in my throat, 
and thought the soreness was nothing but 
a cold, but it took my strength, and I 
could not read or tal 
Since taking Hood’s 
trouble is very much better. 
cured me of indigestion. Miss Carrie M. 
oe 2 Westminster Avenue, Roxbury, 

ass. 

Hoop’s PILts cure sick headache. 











NEW 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, - BOSTON. 
Next door to Washington Street. 


W.L. DoucLas 
$3 SHOE wiki 
$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF: 
$4,.°3 50 FINEGALFAKANGAROD. 
$ 3.39 POLICE, 3 Soes. 
428252. WORKINGMENs 


EXTRA FINE. 


PIES ° 
— ONGOL, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
W-L-*DOUGLAS, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 

You can save money by wearing the 

W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 

stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


The Fittz Cure. 


A Sure Remedy for Alcoholism. 
Home Treatment. No Publicity. 
No Loss of Time. 

Indorsed by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Massachusetts Total 
Abstinence Society. 

Every patient is enthusiastic in 
reference to the fiicacy of the 
Cure. 

Consultations and correspondence 
confidential. 



















For testimonials in Boston and vicinity, call 
at Room 2, No. 86 Court St., Boston. 





Benj. R. Jewell & Co., 


General Agents for Massachusetts. 
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|| GLOVES ||| 


ror Class Day 4x» 
Receptions, 


In all the desirable colors. 


MISS M, F. FISK’S. 


442 TEMPLE PLACE. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, ‘Swatnmore, PENN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary‘degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
ddress CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 
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A PRAIRIE MONUMENT 
To Saint Lucy Stone. 





BY ADELAIDE T. MOE. 


A prairie broad, 
A silent road, 

Scarce marked amid the grass; 
No house in sight, 
On-coming night, 

The sky with gold amass. 


A girlish form, 
True-hearted, warm. 
With patriot love and zeal, 
Had felt the shock 
Of death, to mock 
A sisterhood's appeal. 


Her youthful years 
Forgave her tears, 
There, shut down by the sky, 
As solemn mass 
In rustling grass 
Went chanting, chanting by. 


Her pony slept, 

And softly crept 
Her dog to lick her hand; 

The herd was still; 

Oh, what could fill 
Time's measure at command? 


*Mid such repose, 
Inspired she rose, 

For something she must do; 
Her questing eye 
Did soon descry 

The factor she would woo. 


A shaly edge 
From rocky ledge 
Lay almost hid from sight, 
And from her grief 
She found relief 
By working with her might. 


There grew erewhile 
A stony pile 

Beneath her eager hand. 
With mournful pride 
She stood beside 

Her heart's fulfilled demand. 


Now, a8 we pass, 
In solemn mass 
The rustling winds agree. 
A monument 
Dear Lucy, saint; 
Is builded there to thee! 
Miltonvale, Kan. 





TO THE WOOD-ROBIN. 
BY HELEN 8. ROBB. 


Thou shy inhabiter of deepest woods, 

Tenant of solitudes, 

Thou wingéd warder of a nest unseen 

Amid unbroken green! 

The very freshness of the streamlet’s fall 

1s in thy crystal call, 

The cooling tone of brook whose way hath 
wound 

Through lengths of ferny ground. 


It comes, and seems the prelude of a song 
The air would fain prolong, 

But ever ceases, past one brief refrain, 
Again and yet again. 


It is as thou hadst drank in leafy glooms 
Where the arbutus blooms, 

Sweet humid odors, till they blend and float 
In music from thy throat. 


Never thy wings are spread for suany flights; 
No open field invites 

Thy timid breast, nor grassy hill-top high, 
*Neath the uncurtained sky. 

In old home-garden and in meadow lot 

The spring time finds thee not, 

Where flock, to forage and to build their nests, 
Robins with redder breasts. 


But he who seeks thy paradise must rove 
Where dense boughs meet above, 

Far down the shadowed ways that mosses line, 
To hear that call of thine, 


Which all day long doth to thy brooding mate 

Some tranquil joy translate, 

Breathed through the list’ning quiet where thou 
art, 


Voice of the forest’s heart! 
—The Churchman. 


““MERE NERVOUSNESS.” 

Arthur Jones pushed his cup one way 
and his plate another, then, rising, he 
sent his chair with a bang against the 
wall. 

„As usual, when I come home tired and 
hungry, nothing fit to eat or drink upon 
the table!” he exclaimed in a harsh voice, 
that expressed quite as strongly as his 
words his inward irritation. 

‘Why, Arthur!” was the only reply of 
the pale, weak-voiced woman who sat at 
the opposite side of the table. 

‘Oh, you needn’t exclaim in that tone!” 
the husband rejoined, holding the door in 
his hand as he was going out. “Talk of 
Job! I don’t believe he ever knew what 
it was to have his patience tried as mine 
is. A home thoroughly uncomfortable 
from top to bottom, insolent servants, 
and every change from bad to worse, 
smoking fires, ill-cooked food, and coffee 
and tea that would poison a horse, and, 
to crown all, a wife that is nothing but 
nerves, and—” he added, as the bright 
drops began to flow down the pale face— 
‘and tears!” 

“Oh, Arthur!” was the piteous sound 
he heard, accompanied by a sob, as he 
crossed the threshold. 








He closed the door with a bang, mut- 
tering that he would go down to Barrett’s 
to see if he couldn’t get a meal fit to eat 
there, and was proceeding to put on his 
coat in the hall, when he turned, and saw 
his mother standing beside him. 

If there was any person in the world 
whom Arthur Jones thoroughly loved 
and respected, that person was his mother, 
or, more strictly ,his stepmother. She was, 
in truth, an admirable woman, and enter- 
ing her husband’s family when his children 
were very young, had fulfilled her duties 
in the most exemplary manner. Her 
nature was large, genialand loving. Love 
was the mainspring of all her actions. 
In addition she was strictly just, and 
possessed a well-cultivated mind and 
excellent judgment. 

Habitual respect compelled external 
restraint of Arthur’s irritation, as he 
turned and met the sorrowful gaze of the 
clear, serene eyes that looked into his. 
He waited a moment for her to speak, 
then said, in tones that in their gentle- 
ness contrasted strangely with the loud, 
harsh ones his voice had assumed in ad- 
dressing his wife: 

Did you wish to speak to me, mother?” 

‘Yes, Arthur,” Mrs. Jones replied. 
‘*Will you come into the library with me 
for a moment?” 

The habit of acquiescence in Her wishes 
made him follow her. 

After they had seated themselves, Mrs. 
Jones said : 

I never wish to interfere between hus- 
band and wife, but I am sure, Arthur, 
you will allow me to ask if you are in the 
habit of addressing your wife as you did 
just now?” 

Arthur was confused. He had all the 
looks of a child-calprit at the mother’s 
knee, as he answered: 

“I am afraid I have spoken pretty 
harshly to her sometimes.” 

And do you think yourself justified—?” 

‘‘Maybe not, mother,” her son inter- 
rupted. ‘‘But just see here,” he spoke 
with the old boyish eagerness of self- 
defence, ‘‘what can a fellow do when he 
never has a decent meal in his own house; 
and when he comes home, after a hard 
day’s work, his wife creeps down, with 
her hair tucked behind her ears and her 
morning wrapper still on, and sits down, 
without a word of apology, to the half- 
laid table and the half-dressed food that 
her servants choose to prepare for us, 
and shuffles off all responsibility by de- 
claring that she is so ‘nervous?’ ”’ 

“God forgive you, Arthur,” said his 
mother, slowly. ‘*This is worse even 
than I feared. While you have been con- 
demning Alice so utterly, has it never 
occurred to you that you may be in the 
wrong?” 

But, in the name of all that is good,” 
Arthur exclaimed, ‘‘what has Alice to do, 
or to bear, that should make her nervous?” 

“A great deal, my son. In the first 
place, she has never recovered from the 
terror of that dreadful accident four years 
ago, when so many persons lost their 
lives in that railway collision; when she 
saw the dead and the wounded all around 
her, listened to their groans and shrieks 
of agony, and endured an hour’s suspense 
before you were extricated, alive and 
almost unhurt. Then followed that long 
illness, then the birth of little Alice, and, 
in quick succesion, of the two younger 
ones. She has three children under four 
years of age, all sickly, irritable little 
creatures, requiring constant care and 
patience, and awakening constant anxiety. 
A strong woman, of the firmest constitu- 
tion, would droop under the unceasing 
strain of four such years; and Alice was 
always delicate. She is confined entirely 
to the nursery. The baby is troublesome 
at night, and, since you have gone to 
sleep in another room, she takes little 
Johnny to bed with her, and, with the 
two, gets hardly any sleep. All the care 
of the household devolves upon her. Tell 
me, Arthur, you who are brave and 
honorable when you are not self-deceived, 
do you think your conduct just or kind, 
or even what Alice would have a right to 
expect if she were an upper servant and 
not your wife, whom you have sworn to 
love and cherish ?” 

Arthur was silent. If any one but his 
mother had addressed him in such terms, 
he would have retorted angrily. But 
habitna! respect kept him silent, and the 
restraint helped him to control his anger 
and to consider what he had heard. The 
first words he said were: 

‘*You really think that Alice is ill—that 
what I have been accustomed to call ‘mere 
nervousness’ is actual disease ?”’ 

‘‘Her whole system is weakened by 
over exertion, long continued, by un- 
favorable conditions of various kinds, and 
I see no reason why the evident disorder 
of the nervous system may not be called 
real illness.” 

‘*Alice complained a good deal of her 
heart, of pains and palpitations, and 
deathly sinkings, a year ago,” Arthur 
said. “I remember I felt alarmed, for her 





feet and hands would grow cold, and she 
would seem as if she were dying. But I 
spoke to the doctor, and he said there was 
no disease of the heart, and that the sen- 
sations were merely nervous, Since then 
I have laughed at her complaints, and 
sometimes have been angry at incon- 
venient times. And recently she says 
nothing about them.” 

And yet she was, as you say, like one 
dying for two hours this very day. She 
thought herself dying, and left a loving 
message for you. She told me that since 
you have left her room on account of the 
baby, you are so little together that you 
see nothing of her sufferings. And she 
often has these attacks when she is all 
alone at night, and does not ring the 
bell because you complained of being 
wakened.” 

Is this true, mother? Good heavens! 
What a brute I have been! Let me go 
and ask her pardon. Poor Alice, poor 
girl!” 

‘And that is not all. To-day, before 
she was able to sit up, she insisted on 
going to the kitchen to see that the cook 
was getting dinner properly. The effort 
caused her more suffering, and she was 
only able to arrange her dress a little and 
creep down-stairs as you came home.” 

‘‘And I spoke harshly to her! Come, 
mother, every moment is an hour until I 
can beg her forgiveness. How blind and 
brutal I have been!’’ 

Alice was lying on the couch in her 
own room when mother and son entered. 
As Arthur went towards his wife, guided 
by the sound of her low sobs, for the 
room was but dimly lighted, Mrs. Jones 
quietly withdrew. But she had scarcely 
taken half a dozen steps before a shriek 
from Alice drew her back. Arthur had 
approached his wife so silently that until 
he laid his hand upon her shoulder she 
had not been aware of his presence. She 
believed him far away, and a sudden fear 
fell upon her. And that scream of terror, 
followed by a long and deathly swoon, 
was the immediate consequence. When 
she recovered, however, to find her head 
resting on her husband’s shoulder, and to 
hear his words of tender affection, min- 
gled with prayers for forgiveness, 
whispered in her ear, her mother saw 
that she needed no better remedy. 

An hour later Mrs. Jones summoned 
the pair to a nice supper prepared under 
her own supervision. Arthur brought his 
wife down in his arms, and she sat at the 
head of the table, propped up by pillows, 
affectionately waited on by her husband, 
and, though pale and languid still, with a 
brighter smile upon her faded features 
than they had worn for many a month. 

When Mrs. Jones returned to her home, 
she took Alice and her babies with her. 
Free from her most burdensome care, 
enlivened by frequent visits from her 
husband, with plenty of fresh air and 
leisure to enjoy it, and with the happiness 
of seeing her children improving in health 
and beauty, she seemed to renew her 
rudely-shaken hold on life. She returned 
to the city after a few months, in the 
good health that had formerly been usual 
to her.— The Dawn. 
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THE WOMEN OF ARMENIA. 


BY OHANNES CHATSCHUMIAN, 


Armenia is a mountainous country in 
Western Asia, between the Black and 
Caspian Seas and Asia Minor. Chains of 
mountains cross the country in all direc- 
tions, and form numerous valleys, the 
communication between which is very 
difficult. In fact, itis sometimes impos- 
sible in winter, which lasts six months 
in the mountains. Four great rivers 
water Armenia—the four rivers of the 
Bible—the Euphrates, the Tigris, the 
Araxes, and the Tchorok. Hebrew tra- 
dition located the Garden of Eden in 
Armenia. In the centre of the country 
rises the majestic and mysterious Mount 
Ararat, seventeen thousand feet above 
the sea, crowned with eternal snow. 
Everywhere are scattered large and small 
lakes, which reflect the bright blue sky 
of Armenia. Waterfalls, green pastures, 
virgin forests, lofty valleys, make it a 
picturesque and romantic country. 

Indeed, Armenia is as beautiful as Par- 
adise, but what is Paradise without 
freedom? Turkish barbarism has changed 
the Paradise of Armenia into a 
hell. Armenia was once free and 
independent, and formed a powerful 
kingdom in Western Asia. Now it is 
divided between Turkey, Russia and 
Persia. 

Armenian society is half Asiatic and 
half European. Families are to be found 
there which are, in all respects, like well- 
educated Western families; but most of 
the Armenians live a patriarchal life in 
their own country. Grandfather and 
grandmother, father and mother, grand- 
son and granddaughter, great-grandson 
and great-granddaughter, live together, 
under one roof, around the same fireside. 
The fireside is sacred in Armenia. It is 
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the symbol of life, and especially of fam- 
ily life. If in the desert or tn the forest 
you perceive a smoke, you know that 
there is a living human creature. How 
hopeful and encouraging a sight the 
smoke is to the traveller and the stranger ! 
‘*‘May thy smoke be cut off!’’ This is the 
worst curse one can pronounce upon a 
married woman in Armenia. ‘May thy 
smoke be continual!” This is the great- 
est blessing. It is the sacred duty of 
each member of the family to maintain 
the reputation of his fireside. They must 
never do anything that may bring 
“shame” to the fireside. 

The members of the family are some- 
times as many as the family of Jacob. 
Families of twenty, thirty, and more 
members are common. Eight cradles are 
sometimes standing in one room. Imag- 
Ine the scene where eight babies are cry- 
ing at once! 

The head of this little kingdom is the 
grandfather, who shares his authority 
with his wife. Everything within the 
house belongs to her, everything without 
to him. In Armenia the wife is the equal 
partner of her husband, his friend and 
co-worker. Every evening, after dinner, 
the members of the family come together 
to pray. The grandfather stands at the 
head of the congregation, and says the 
‘*Pater Noster.” 

After the grandfather’s death, his scep- 
tre does not pass to the oldest male mem- 
ber of the family, as in other Oriental 
countries, but to the grandmother, who 
henceforth bears the title of the Metz Nan, 
which means grandmother. She is the 
only queen inside and outside of the fam- 
ily. Her orders must be followed without 
hesitation. Even the male members of 
the family must obey her. Every even- 
ing the men of the household gather 
from the fields, where they have been 
working, and give their account to the 
Metz Nan, and receive further instruc- 
tions. 

The authority of the Metz Nan extends 
outside the limits of her family. When 
she passes through the streets of the 
village, men and women must stand still 
and bow to her; and the young women 
must draw near and kiss her hand. Her 
voice has weight in the public affairs of 
the community. You often see her sit- 
ting in the assembly of the elders, where 
no other woman is allowed to sit; beside 
the priest, near the fireside—the most 
honorable place in cold Armenia—and 
talking about public subjects. 

The Armenian women are excellent 
housekeepers. Their houses are models 
of neatness and cleanliness. They are 
good cooks also. Besides the household 
work, and the care of the family and do- 
mestic animals, the manufacture of the 
family clothing devolves upon them. 
With the help of the simple instruments, 
needle and spindle, they make, with ad- 
mirable skill, fine woollen and cotton 
cloth, shawls, carpets and silk embroid- 
ery. In all the public schools of Armenia, 
manual training occupies an honorable 
place. 

Armenian women, like all other Orien- 
tals, are fond of bright colors. Red and 
yellow are common in their costumes. 
They wear a long garment of red, yellow, 
or blue, an apron of red or yellow, and 
yellow shoes without heels. Their hair 
falls in two braids on the breast, which is 
adorned with gold and silver jewelry, and 
with pinks and other flowers. They 
wear a cap embroidered with silk and 
silver. The forehead of a married woman 
is adorned with strings of gold or silver 
coins. In some provinces they wear on 
their arms a long row of silver pendants, 
which jingle when they walk. 

The beauty of the Armenian women is 
praised throughout the Orient. It is a 
saying in Armenia, ‘“‘White girl and dark 
boy suit each other.” The women usu- 
ally have fair skins, and dark eyes and 
hair; but women with light eyes and hair 
are also common. ‘One of the greatest 
charms of the Armenian women,” says 
an English writer, ‘consists in the lan- 
guorous expression of their dark, almond- 
shaped eyes,”—eyes large and deep, or, 
as we say, eyes like the sea, deep az the 
sea, and sorrowful. In their eyes one 
can read the sufferings of many thousand 
years. 

The ideal of every Armenian girl is to 
make a fireside, to marry; and they all 





do marry. The marriage laws are very 
strict. Cousins cannot intermarry. The 
parties must be removed from each other 
at least four generations; that is, the 
great-grandsons and great-granddaugh- 
ters of two parallel stocks are allowed 
to intermarry. The ties of the marriage 
relation are considered as sacred as those 
of blood. Civil marriages are unknown. 
Divorce is allowed only in very rare 
cases. 

Marriage is the greatest event in the 
life of an Armenian. It is not celebrated 
so easily as in this country and in Europe. 
The wedding ceremonies last from four to 
seven days. The whole village, old and 
young, take part in the festivities. Some 
of the wedding ceremonies are very old, 
end can be traced to heathen times, 
though they are now mixed with Chris- 
tian customs. When the new couple, 
after the church service, pass through the 
door, the groomsman holds a sword high 
over their heads, in order that the evil 
spirits may not enter with them. Then 
the bridegroom’s mother puts under the 
bride’s feet a plate into which she steps, 
breaking it in pieces. Thus she drives 
away the evil spirit that brings disorder 
and discord into the family. Confection- 
ery and raisins are showered upon the 
heads of the public, to the great delight 
of the children. This reminds one of the 
old customs, when, aecording to the his- 
torian : 

“At Artashes’ wedding, gold-strewn was the 


round ; 
At Sathinik’s bridal, fine pearls rained around.” 

Artashes and Sathnik were the Armen- 
ian king and queen in the second century 
A.D. Next the bride sits in the corner, 
covered with a long veil. A baby boy is 
placed on her knees, with the wish, 
‘*May you bea happy mother!” 

In the church the couple are crowned, 
and until the crowns are removed by the 
priest, bride and bridegroom live apart. 
This may be from one to seven days. 
Placing the pair with their foreheads 
together, the priest rests on their heads a 
sword and a cross, invoking upon them 
every marital blessing, and reminding 
them that unfaithfulness will be followed 
by the divine wrath, of which the sword 
is a type. 

Are the young people free to choose 
their partners in marriage? In most 
cases the parents arrange everything; 
and the children, especially the daughters, 
have to obey. Are they happy, those 
who have been married in such away? I 
can say they are. As a rule, the great- 
est harmony reigns in an Armenian fam- 
ily. There are, certainly, family troubles, 
but the Armenian woman bears these 
misfortunes with heroism. The con- 
sciousness of duty done makes even a 
bitter life endurable. ‘This is my duty, 
and I must endure it. It was written on 
my forehead that I was to marry this 
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man,” says the Armenian woman to her- 
self, in silence, and she never complains 
to any one. 

The following custom is significant. 
After the church service the young couple 
go to some fireside, either to their own, 
or to the oldest in the village. Before it 
poth kneel, and swear to be true to the 
sacred hearthstone. Then Metz Nan 
comes, and blesses them. How many 
virtues are inspired by the idea of the 
hearthstone! 

One characteristic of the Armenian 
women is that, after marriage, their for- 
mer relations fall into the background 
before the new relations. Though they 
still love their parents, these now become 
to them ‘‘other people.’’ To the ideal of 
the family life all other ideas give place. 

The Armenian woman is a devoted 
mother. She has a deeply religious 
nature. The first martyr among women 
in the world was an Armenian girl, San- 
dooct, generally called by the people 
Shooshan (lily), who was the daughter 
of an Armenian king, and was martyred 
with the apostle Bartholomew by her 
own father in the year 60 A. D. 

There is a custom in Armenia of becom- 
ing what we call “greeting sisters and 
brothers.” Two women, or a man anda 
woman of different families, love each 
other with a pure Platonic love; they 
go to church together, and ask the bless- 
ing of the priest; they take each other’s 
hand, and the minister sanctifies their 
friendship. From this moment they are 
“greeting sister and brother,” and always 
call each other ‘‘my sister, my brother.” 
The relationship between these ‘‘greet- 
ing” sisters and brothers is as pure and 
intimate as between blood relations. 
Their children are not allowed to inter- 
marry, being regarded as cousins. 

The romantic nature of Armenia ought 
to have produced beautiful works of 
poesy if its historical fate had not been 
so cruel. Still, Armenia has a rich folk- 
lore, and the Armenian women are the 
custodians of the folk-poesy. All nature 
is full of stories in Armenia: the forests, 
the springs, the mountains, the lakes, the 
flowers, have spirits. Some of them feel 
as we do. On long winter nights the 
family gathers around the fireside, and 
the Metz Nan tells old, old stories. No 
poesy is sweeter than Metz Nan’s stories 
told during winter nights. Here is a little 
story about our ancestors, which I heard 
in my childhood: ‘‘Adam said to Eve the 
day after they had been driven out of 
Paradise: ‘Yesterday you loved me, when 
I could lay the garden of Eden at your 
feet. How do you regard me now, when 
I am a beggar and outcast?’ Eve an- 
swered, ‘I love you just the same.’ Adam 
said, ‘Your love makes me forget the loss 
of the paradise.’ But the serpent, who 
was listening behind, said, ‘She loves you 
just the same, because there is nobody 
else!’ Eve blushed, and Adam hung his 
head.” 

How do the country women amuse 
themselves? There are no theatres, no 
balls, no masquerades, no newspapers, no 
tea-parties, and nothing of this kind, so 
abundant in America and in Europe. 
Pilgrimages and church festivals are the 
only opportunities for the Armenian 
woman to enliven her hard labor—go out 
to the fields, and spend the day with her 
friends in dancing, singing and conversa- 
tion. There is one festival when the 
poetic nature of the Armenian women is 
manifested. This is in May, on Ascen- 
sion Day, when the girls ‘‘praise the 
flowers.” It lastsa week. Every evening 
the boys and girls come together in a 
grain-yard in the open air, each party 
having a leader, who is chosen because of 
& good voice and quickness in composing 
poetry. The girls begin and sing a verse 
of four lines, in which they ask a ques- 
tion of the boys. The latter must answer 
in the same manner immediately. It is 
wonderful to see how quickly these boys 
and girls, who do not even know the 
alphabet, compose regular verses in 
thyme, full of simple poetry and humor. 
They praise the flowers, especially the 
violet, the green pastures, the running 
brooks, their ‘‘yars,” or lovers, their 
brothers, etc. The girls are usually 
quicker and brighter in making verses 
than the boys. They never fail to an- 
Swer, but it often happens that the boys 
cannot answer. In that case the girls 
sing a satirical verse, the substance of 
which is, ‘‘Shame on the boys who could 
not answer us; they are not worthy of 
wearing a hat, the sign of manhood!” 

Sunday afternoon, on Ascension Day, 
they have adance on the green in the 
open air. European dances are unknown. 
Twenty-five, fifty or more persons dance 
together, boys and girls, old and young, 
rich and poor, educated and uneducated, 
all in one circle, hand in hand. A woman 
at the head of the choir begins to sing a 
verse, at the same time waving her hand- 
kerchief. The others repeat the same 
song, keeping regular time with their 
arms and feet. The dance is quiet in the 





beginning, but by and by warms up, and 
becomes animated in the highest degree. 
— The Jabberwock. 
(To be continued.) 
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LETTER FROM NEW MEXICO. 


KINGSTON, N. M., JULY 15, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

From this land of sunshine the last 
news you published was the ‘‘Call” for 
our suffrage convention. I sent you a 
full report of the successful results at 
once, which report must have been lost in 
transit. 

Pursuant to our *Call,” in September, 
the friends of equal suffrage met in the 
beautiful city of Albuquerque, and a fine 
State organization was perfected, amid 
general interest and enthusiasm. Our 
annual State Fair was attracting visitors 
from every direction, and the Silver and 
Statehood conventions were in session 
the two days preceding ours. I had the 
privilege of addressing both, and cer- 
tainly no more fitting occasion could have 
been devised than that Statehood conven- 
tion, for ‘‘springing” our cause. For, after 
we were all moved and thrilled with the 
eloquence of our most gifted men, plead- 
ing so pathetically and earnestly for 
Statehood and its accompanying gift of 
full and free citizenship, it was so easy to 
arise and remind them that we “know 
just how it is ourselves, for we, too, want 
citizenship, not only in the territory of 
New Mexico, but all over this mis-called 
republic.” And not a delegate in that 
assembly refused to applaud that truth, 
there so suddenly and unexpectedly paral- 
leled with the cause they were met to 
espouse. 

Near the close of this convention, I 
asked for a vote on the question of poli- 
tical equality, and it was unanimous in 
our favor. Befor: their final adjourn- 
ment, the.members very gallantly voted 
us the free use of the opera house and 
brass band (which they paid for), for our 
convention next day. 

These Silver and Statehood conventions 
were composed of delegates from every 
part of New Mexico, and I was accorded 
the privilege of inviting them in a body 
to attend our suffrage convention next 
day. This I started to do in a very short 
speech, when the Spanish delegates pres- 
ent requested that their interpreter come 
forward. This was a novel though pleas- 
ant experience, this talking with an in- 
terpreter, and I was much encouraged 
thus to discover the interest our Spanish 
fellow citizens have in what a woman 
has to say. They evidenced the most 
cordial good will, and, really, I believe 
there is not a nationality anywhere that 
has a more pleasantly expressive face 
than the Spanish; they lend a real charm 
to a mixed audience, with their handsome 
Castilian faces and brilliant dark eyes, 
lighted up with their cheerful and appre- 
ciative souls, fairly speaking back. They 
are the peers of any race that helps to 
compose our very complex nation, and 
suffragists need not fear any stubborn 
opposition from them. One of their 
leaders, a member of our Legislature, 
assured me that he had voted for us last 
session, when we came so near being 
gracted full suffrage. This element of 
our population merits our most fair and 
courteous attention, and it is intended 
that their towns and communities shall 
be visited by our best speakers, of whom 
many speak Spanish well, and others can 
arrange with an interpreter. It is a mis- 
take to suppose these people are asleep 
on election day; they are the keenest and 
most alert politicians, really jealous to a 
fault of their political rights as American 
citizens, and keenly sensitive to any 
slights or snubbings. 

After sixteen days of work for the 
cause, addressing meetings of all kinds, 
press club, W. C. T. U., educational, etc , 
all done to enlist interest and followers for 
equal suffrage, I had the pleasure of leav- 
ing a strong territorial organization, com- 
posed of our leading men and women, 
with vice-presidents for the counties, 
many of them ministers’ wives, and titled 
men of every profession and of unlimited 
influence. 

Albuquerque is fortunately situated and 
endowed to attract to itself the most ex- 
cellent and cultured people. Its schools 
are not excelled anywhere in the West. 
Besides its fine public schools, it has 
several very superior institutions of learn- 
ing, among them the University, military, 
convent, Catholic brothers and a Govern- 
ment Indian school, with magnificent 
grounds and buildings. This latter insti- 
tution took the World’s Fair premium for 
Government Indian institutions. These 
are all supplied with teachers of unexcel- 
led merit. In numberless cases we find 
teachers from Eastern colleges who have 
been obliged to take up a residence out 
here for their health. Thus it occurs that 
our Western schools are taught by the 
most competent and finished instructors, 
and it is from this intellectual class that 





our suffrage movement gained many of 
its valued members. 

Meeting the Statehood delegates proved 
a great advantage, by giving a good out- 
look over the whole field at once. We 
were joined by members from the most 
distant counties, and invitations were re- 
ceived and the way nicely opened to 
organize auxiliary leagues in all the im- 
portant towns. This I at once started to 
do, but was prevailed upon to accept an 
engagement to lecture and organize in 
Colorado, for the impending triumph up 
there. This engagement I made very 
short, because of previous arrangements 
to meet some of our World’s Fair com- 
missioners in Chicago, who assisted in 
securing railroad favors for our further 
suffrage work in New Mexico. So, after 
about seventeen days of speaking and 
organizing in our neighboring State, I 
was obliged to abandon the pleasant 
work, and meet my appointments in 
Chicago, where I had a ten days’ glimpse 
of the Fair, and of some of our national 
suffrage women. 

This trip resulted in favors that will be 
of great help to our future organiza- 
tion work here. To be sure, this required 
many days of planning and manceuvering, 
as it always does to find several persons 
“tin,” and “at leisure,” at the same time, 
in a great, busy city. However, I man- 
aged to get back to Pueblo, as per their 
request, for the last half week of their 
campaign before election day. 

Thus I really put in eight weeks of con- 
tinuous work for our suffrage cause, here 
and elsewhere, though it was all so 
pleasurable that I might scarcely have 
noted the time, had it not been that I left 
my home of sunshine while summer 
still seemed to linger, and consequently 
my apparel was of a texture well calcu- 
lated to allow me a ready perception of 
the advancing season. I found myself 
face to face with the rigors of early win- 
ter, and my heavy ulster and furs were 
safe in their moth-proof chest at home. 

So I came home, not only for a little 
rest, but also for a warmer coat, and I 
now send you this report of °93’s work, 
not in any pride of what I have done, but 
rather as my apology for not having done 
more. 

I might have organized in every county 
here, instead of going outside, but I 
thought I might learn from Colorado a 
great deal that would be a guide for us 
down here. 

Our plans are now to complete auxiliary 
organization very early, and be prepared 
to ‘‘sound” our candidates for the Legis- 
lature before the fall elections, and then 
act upon the ever-treasured advice of our 
dear Lucy Stone: ‘Elect them, if for 
us; defeat them, if adverse.” 

Our further work in organizing here 
will not be tiresome nor expensive, for 
although New Mexico is the original land 
of ‘‘magnificent distances,’’ we have the 
finest travelling accommodations on the 
great Santa Fe route. And every stage 
line that has yet been asked has, with 
true Western liberality, granted me the 
“liberty of the route.” 

Of course the closer acquaintance with 
our neighboring State of Colorado, and 
its well-known suffrage victory, will be of 
real value to our work here. And from 
the hosts of suffrage friends, made while 
working there, numerous kindly letters 
assure me of any and all assistance we 
can ask. While we hope to complete and 
make a triumph of suffrage down here, 
without burdening our friends, yet when 
our constitutional struggle takes place, 
such valued help may be as cheerfully 
accepted as it is kindly and generously 
offered. 

A solid suffrage phalanx this grand old 
Rocky Mountain range will present, 
when the three States in line shall stand 
one unbroken line of true republics: 
Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico! 

Our from -shore-to-shore - tourists, be 
they never so conservative, will be forced 
to inhale the breath of liberty’s own air 
for a little time, in spite of lingering 
prejudice. But we believe it will not be 
stifling ; it will tend to expand the narrow 
soul, this ‘* mountain-climatic-freedom”’ 
that has become epidemic amid our scenic 
beauties and uplifting atmosphere. 

MAMIE E. MARBLE, 








MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING, 


The tenth annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan E. 8. A., held in Grand Rapids, May 
8, 9 and 10, was a great success. The 
Political Equality Club of Grand Rapids 
gave a brilliant reception to the officers 
and delegates the evening before, and the 
three days’ meetings were crowded full 
of interesting speeches and reports of 
good work. 

Mayor Fisher made the address of wel- 
come, and Rev. Olivia J. Carpenter, of 
Dimondale, the response. Among the 
speakers were Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 
Hon. F. B. Wallin, Melvin A. Root, Mrs. 
Martha E. Root, Attorneys Albert Dodge 
and C. W. Tufts, Mrs. Nellie M. Ballard, 





Mrs. Clara McAdow, Hon. J. V. B. Good- 
rich, of Grand Haven, Rev. Caroline J. 
Bartlett, William Alden Smith, “Aunt“ 
Laura Haviland, Smith G. Ketcham, Dr. 
J.C. Batdorf, Mrs. Margaret M. Andrew, 
George A. Perry, Mrs. Elizabeth Eagles- 
field, Attorneys Stanton and W. D. Fuller, 
Col. M. Almy Aldrich, Hon. Byron M. 
Cutcheon and Rev. Ida C. Hultin. 


Officers were elected as follows: 


President—Emily B. Ketcham, Grand 
Rapids. 
PO ates E. Root, Bay 


ty. 

Recording Secretary — Helen Mears, 
Vermontville. 

— Seeeetary Be. N. Louise 
Andrus, Grand Rapids. 

Treasurer—Leora Woodhamas, Detroit. 
, First Auditor—George A. Perry, Char- 
otte. 
. Second Auditor—Nettie Lyon, Zilwau- 
ee. 


The Corner Stone, a monthly paper pub- 
lished in Lansing by Mrs. S. E. V. Emery, 
and containing a suffrage department ed- 
ited by Mrs. Nellie M. Ballard, of No. 98 
East High Street, Detroit, was adopted 
as the official paper of the Association. 

The following plan of work was adopt- 
ed: 


1. Systematic organization all over the 
State, and in cities ia every ward. 

2. The introduction of a bill at the 
next session of the Legislature to have 
the word ‘‘male” stricken out of the con- 
stitution of the State. 

3. Find out how many members are 
to be elected to the Legislature, and from 
what districts, and use our influence to 
have men nominated who are favorable to 
our cause. Also urge women to attend 
caucuses and nominating conventions and 
investigate the character of candidates. 

4. To use our influence to secure legis- 
lation that shall compel the appointment 
of women on boards of institutions where 
women and children are confined. 

5. To secure individual members to the 
State Association. 

6. Every local E. S. A. to give one en- 
tertainment during the year, the pro- 
ceeds of which shall go to the State 
treasury. 

7. To use our influence to have discus- 
sions on equal suffrage in all organiza- 
tions where public debates are held. 

8. To solicit the State, District and local 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Unions to 
codperate with us in the work to secure 
equal suffrage. 

9. That we try to have women appoint- 
ed to positions where the welfare of the 
public is concerned, such as city physi- 
cian, house to house inspection, food 
inspectors and so on. 

10. To circulate literature in the homes, 
thereby educating the people who do not 
attend public meetings. 

Dr. N. Louise Andrus reported for the 
committee on memorials. The Grand 
Rapids Herald said: ‘ 

Her tender reference to Lucy Stone 
brought tears to the eyes of many. She 
said that Lucy Stone’s life was a eulogy 
more beautiful than any words could 
ever paint. 

Tender tributes were also paid to Mrs. 
Frances Titus, of Battle Creek, and to 
Mrs. Frances Riddle Stafford, of Zilwau- 
kee, whose last words were, ‘‘Don’t for- 
get the meetings, go on with the work, 
and tell them all good-bye.” 

The mite boxes for the Lucy Stone 
memorial fund were presented, and a 
strong plea was made for aid for the Kan- 
sas campaign. 

Congratulations and good wishes were 
sent to Hon. W. C. Owens, the opponent 
of Col. Breckinridge, and thanks to Judge 
Wilson, and a telegram to Mrs. Mary 
Sey mour Howell, wishing the New York 
women success. 

The president, Mrs. Ketcham, in her 
address, referred to the woman suffrage 
convention held in Lansing twenty years 
before, at which forty cities and towns of 
the State were represented, and letters 
were read from Lucy Stone, Lucretia 
Mott, Lydia Maria Child, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Thomas W. Higginson, Ednah 
D. Cheney, John G. Whittier, Asa Mahon, 
Parker Pillsbury, A. Bronson Alcott, 
Margaret V. Longley, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Miriam N. Cole, Frances D. Gage, Martha 
C. Callanan, Martha C. Wright, Abby 
Smith, John W. Hutchinson, Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, and Gen. E. M. Lee. Mrs. Ketcham 
read several of these old letters of greet- 
ing to the suffragists of Michigan. Lucy 
Stone wrote: 

Dear Friends:— The State which 
holds Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill 
should have been the first to do this great 
act of justice to women. But the star of 
empire is westward, and Michigan now 
holds the open chance of being the first 
to establish a real republic—a govern- 
ment of the people which remembers the 
fact that women are people. 

The following resolutions 
adopted : 


That the Michigan E. S. A. emphatically 
favors the unconditional removal of the word 
‘male’ from the State Constitution where it 
appoints the qualifications of electors. 

hat we favor like privileges and like limita- 
tions in the ballot for men and women. 

That the standing committee on legislation be 
urged to press to successful issue such legisla- 
tion as will make it imperative that women shall 
constitute the majority of the board of mana- 
gers of every institution of Michigan established 
for the care or reformation of imbecile or unfor- 


were 


cian in charge of the medical needs of these per- 
sons in each institution shall be a woman. 

That we congratulate the women of Wyoming, 
Colorado and of New Zealand that full suffrage 
has been extended to them. 

That we consider the ballot for women an 
essential feature in securing equal opportunity 
for employment and equal pay for equal work. 

That since the position of women has changed 
and she bas became a great industrial factor in 
the business world, she has, therefore, a right to 
say how she shall be taxed and under what laws 
she shall conduct business. 

That we make the home, which is the corner- 
stone of the nation, an object lesson in equality 
—and teach the children that there is no sex in 
intellect, no sex in work, no sex in ability, and 
no sex in right or wrong. 

That we urge upon all societies working for 
equal legal rights for men and women, to secure 
the largest possible membership of men as well 
as women. 

That we honor our dear departed workers by 
assuming their work with a zest worthy of the 
cause, and especially adopt the motto of our 
sainted Lucy Stone—‘‘Make the world better.”’ 

That we, as individual members of this 
organization, stroogly impress upon the minds 
of our sons and daughters that they should be 
governed by the same code of morals. 


The usual resolutions of courtesy to the 
press, the people of Grand Rapids, and 
all others who aided the convention were 
adopted. 

The next convention of the Association 
will be held in Lansing next winter. 
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COLORADO: ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Concluded from Fifth Page.) 
reported progress for the leagues in their 
localities. 

Mrs. T. M. Patterson read an interest- 
ing paper on the needs of reorganization. 

One of the delegates wanted to know 
whether it was advisable to have the As- 
sociation auxiliary to the National Asso- 
ciation. Henry B. Blackwell stated it as 
his opinion that the success of the suf- 
frage movement in this State was due 
largely to the National-American Equal 
Suffrage Aseociation. 

At the afternoon session, the new con- 
stitution, as drafted by a committee of 
ladies, with Mrs. Patterson at the head, 
was taken up and considered. Its pream- 
ble is ag follows: 

We, the newly enfranchised citizens of 
Colorado, believing that the rights of 


citizenship now fully conceded to us im- 
pose upon us unavoidable duties and loyal 


service to the Commonwealth, desire to , 


qualify ourselves for the responsibilities 
of intelligent citizenship. 


auxiliary societies of citizens for the study 
and practice of progressive politics and 
social economics. We desire also in the 
event of a Constitutional Convention in 
our State, to secure the elimination of the 
word ‘male’? from the Constitution of 
this State. We further desire, as citizens 
of the United States, to secure the exten- 
sion of equal suffrage to the women in 
other States of the Union. That we ma 
more successfully prosecute this wor 
we adopt the following Constitution and 
By-laws. The Constitution provides that 
the Society shall be auxiliary to the Na- 
tional-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. All members of the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Anxiliary Leagues who 
are in good standing are eligible to any 
office in the Association. There shall be 
an annnal convention of the leagues in 
the Association, and leagues organized 
under it pay twenty-five cents per capita 
annually. With the exception of the 
secretary, all officers are elected annu- 
ally. 

Mrs. Buell opposed the exemption of 
the secretary from election. The by-laws 
intended she shouid be appointed by the 
president. 

Mrs. Minnie Kennedy emphatically and 
pointedly opposed the appointment of 
the official. 

Mrs. Stansbury pointed out why it 
was sometimes practical to appoint a 
secretary. Mrs. Carr supported her con- 
tention. 

Mrs. F. D. Morse thought as the sec- 
retary was going to occupy 4 very re- 
sponsible position, she ought to be 
elected. 

Dr. Love thought the secretary ought 
to be elected, but she should be from the 
same place as the president, which would 
do away with some of the objections. 

Mrs. Teetor thought it would tend to 
harmony to elect the secretary. 

The decision was that the secretary 
should be elected. The vote was 55 
to 40. 

A lady in the minority asked whether 
the convention had not been ‘‘packed.” 
She did not use the word ‘‘packed,” 
but gently asked whether there were 
people voting who had no right to the 
privilege. It was ascertained that no one 
had taken unfair advantage. 

A zephyr rustled the leaves in the 
ladies’ bonnets over the clause allowing 
delegations from other organizations to 
be present by invitation. 

Mrs. Lafferty opposed it emphatically. 

Mrs. Hanna said it was at her sug- 
gestion that it was put in. “The time 
might come when the women might all 
be interested in some special question, 
and desire to unite on one grand meas- 
ure,” she said. “That was the reason 
why I had. that clause inserted.’’ This 
statement was applauded, and turned the 
tide. The admission of other delegates 
on special occasions was agreed to. 

Then the question was raised whether 
these invited delegates should have an 
equal vote with the association. Mrs. 
Hanna took the affirmative. 

The chair said the visitors were de- 
sired more to confer than to vote. 

Dr. Love wanted the standing commit- 
tees elected instead of appointed. There 
was a democratic spirit abroad. The 
motion carried. 

Mrs. Hallett wanted the chairman of 
each standing committee to be a member 
of the executive committee. This car- 
ried by 51 to 28 votes. 

Some of the delegates thought they 
were mixing the constitution by the 
amendments. 

Mrs. Ashley moved that the chairman 
of the standing committees be selected 
from the executive committee, which 
would keep the committee at the number 
originally intended. This carried. 

In regard to the legislative work of the 
legislative committee, Mrs. Love and 
Mrs. Roberts thought it *as not broad 
enough to allow of the legislation which 
they and other progressive thinkers deem 
necessary, but they were in the minority. 

A delegate wanted to know what ‘‘pro- 

pressive politics” meant. 
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You want the Best 


Royal Baking Powder never disappoints ; 
never makes sour, soggy or husky food; 
never spoils good materials; never leaves 
lumps of alkali in the biscuit or cake; while 
all these things do happen with the best of 
to the old-fashioned 
methods, or who use other baking powders. 


If you want the best food, Royal 
; Baking Powder is indispensable. 
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Mrs. Ashley hoped the phrase meant 
progress along the right path. 

The chair, in reply to another ques- 
tion, stated, amid much applause, that 
the unanimous opinion of all good law- 
yers was that the Legislature could not 
deprive the women of their votes by 
any law it passed. 

The constitution and by-laws as 
amended, were then adopted. 

Mrs. Gilbert McClurg nominated Mrs. 
J. L. Routt for president, to whom she 
paid a tribute for her work during the 
past year. 

The nomination was seconded by a 
number of delegates, and President Routt 
was selected by a unanimous vote. 

A delegate suggested that the nomina- 
tion and election of Mrs. Routt be in her 
own legal name, and not that of her hus- 
band. The relics of the past were to be 
cast aside. 

Mrs. Routt was therefore nominated 
and elected as Mrs. Eliza F. Routt. 

President Routt briefly thanked the 
Conventien for the distinction conferred 
on her. 

Mrs. Hardine nominated for first vice- 
president Mrs. Mary L. Carr, of Long- 
mont, saying that she had been an ardent 
worker in the cause of suffrage and other 
work in which women are interested. 
She was elected by acclamation. 

Mrs. Virginia Donaghue McClurg, of El 
Paso County, and Mrs. Mary Telford, of 
Grand Junction, were nominated for sec- 
ond vice-presidents. 

Mrs. Lafferty wanted to know whether 
they wanted as an officer 1 woman who 
would stump the State for any of the 
political parties. She thought not. 

Dr. Love thought because a woman 
took an active part in politics she should 
not be disbarred from office. 

President Routt thought any officer 
elected by the association would remain 
non-partisan as far as her work was con- 
cerned. 

Mrs. Lulu B. Sinton, of El Paso, was 
also nominated for second vice-president. 

The first, or informal ballot, resulted: 
Mrs. Telford, 64; Mrs. McClurg, 47; Mrs. 
Sinton, 17. Mrs. Telford was declared 
elected. . 

For secretary, Miss Theodosia G. Am- 
mons was nominated by Mrs. Morse. 

Mrs. Saxton nominated Mrs. Mary C. 
C. Bradford. 

One or two ladies said the president 
was a Republican, and they objected to 
having the secretary a Republican. Miss 
Ammons was supposed to bea Republican, 
and Mrs. Bradford was a Democrat before 
that party followed the buffalo. 

The president smoothed the matter over. 

Miss Ammons was elected by a vote of 
69 to 61. 

Mrs. T. M. Patterson was nominated 
for treasurer. She declined. Mrs. M. J. 
Gafford, of Buena Vista, was nominated. 
Her name was withdrawn. 

Mrs. B. W. Matteson, of Denver, and 
Miss Laura E. Charles, of Morrison, were 
nominated for the position. Mrs. Charles 
was elected by a vote of 59 to 48. 

Mrs. Rorelia Goodrich, of Red Cliff, was 
unanimously elected auditor. 

Mrs. Louise M. Tyler, of Denver, was 
nominated for State organizer. Mrs. Lil- 
lian Hartman Johnson, of Durango, was 
her opponent. The latter was successful 
by 52 to 48 votes. 

For the Executive Committee the fol- 
lowing were elected: Mrs. Bradford, 56; 
Mrs. Stansbury, 53; Mrs. McClurg, 50; 
Mrs. Gaftord, 48; Mrs. Belford, 43. The 
first named is the chairman. 

Mrs. Hanna, of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, reported that the following had 
been presented to the committee: 

The Campaign for the Good Govern- 
ment Committee asks the attention of 


members and visitors of the Convention. 
The Central Committee has been created 








by the present Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Association, and it seeks from the Con- 
vention, and the reorganized body which 
will result from its action, recognition of 
its existence and ratification of its work. 
It further asks that the Convention ap- 
point branches of this committee through- 
out the State, and that they shall meet 
with the Central Committee for conference 
before the Convention adjourns. The de- 
mands of the Campaign for Good Govern- 
ment Committee are: Reform of the 
primaries; a juster and more respectable 
representation at the conventions; the 
placing of State institutions upon a civil 
service basis; and the introduction of the 
civil service plan into municipal politics 
as rapidly as possible. An educational 
— on these subjects will be carried 
on through the press of the State by the 
Press Committee, and the Committee on 
Primaries and Conventions will do prac- 
tical and educational work for the reform 
of the primaries and conventions in every 
city and county in the State. The Cam- 
paign for Good Government Committee 
asks your hearty codperation. 
Mary C. C. BRADFORD, 

Chairman Good Government Committee. 

Another resolution was that Colorado 
should endeavor to raise funds to send 
Mrs. Buell to aid the Kansas campaign 
for equal cuffrage. 

Mrs. Belford had a resolution asking 
the women to ‘maintain the grace and 
dignity of women’’ in the forthcoming 
campaign. 

Another was in the form of a petition 
to the General Assembly to extend the 
age of consent or protection for girls to 
twenty-one years. 

Mrs. Hanna moved that the resolutions 
be referred to the Executive Committee, 
Several of the ladies objected and wanted 
the meeting to take them up, but Mrs. 
Hanna’s motion was declared carried. 

Mrs. Olive Wright offered some resolu- 
tions that were ignored, and she ap- 
pealed to the decision of the chair. The 
chair called for the reading of the resolu- 
tions, which asked the Association to aid 
in securing immigration for the State. 
They were referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

Mrs. Bradford was made chairman of 
the Legislative Committee. Mrs. Stans- 
bury was made chairman of the Press 
Committee, and Mrs. Bedford of the Com- 
mittee on Literature. 

Mrs. Matteson and Dr. Love were 
added to the Legislative Committee. 

Mrs. Cochran and Mrs. Kendall were 
added to the Press Committee. 

Mrs. Sperry and Mrs. Ashley were 
added to the Committee on Literature. 

The ratio of representation for the 
auxiliary leagues to the Convention was 
fixed at one delegate for every ten mem- 
bers voting per capita tax. 

A vote of thanks was tendered those 
who had taken part in the exercises and 
entertainment of Friday night, after 
which the Convention adjourned. 
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VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING, 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Ver- 
mont Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in the Congregational Church, at 
Barton, Thursday evening and Friday, 
June 28 and 29, 1894. 

Some months ago an invitation for this 
meetfng to be held at Barton was ex- 
tended by the local committee, Mrs. C. 
E. Bickford. But before plans were ma- 
tured ‘‘the Master called” for this faith- 
ful co-worker to enter upon a higher ser- 
vice, leaving her unfinished work to be 
taken up by her beloved sister, Mrs. J. 
P. Baldwin, loyally aided by a host of 
kind friends in perfecting arrangements. 

During all the sessions Mrs. A. D. 
Chandler presided. Good singers fur- 
nished excellent music at the opening 
session, and words of welcome were 


spoken by Rev. A. C. Swain. Mrs. I. E. 
Campbell, of Bellows Falls, responded in 


behalf of the Convention. 
The annual report of the secretary was 








followed by closing exercises, and the 
Convention adjourned till 10 A. M. Thurs- 
day. Report of treasurer and election 
of officers was followed by business. 
Before the election of president for the 
coming year, Mrs. Chandler, who has 
served the Association with great faith- 
fulness and acceptance during the past 
two years, declined a re-election, on the 
ground that equal rights should be the 
governing principle in woman suffrage 
associations in the bestowment of honors. 
The officers elected were: 


President—L. F. Wilbur, Esq. 
Secretary—Laura Moore. 
Treasurer—Mr. C. W. Wyman. 
Auditor—Mrs. A. D. Chandler. 
. Vice-Presidents for every county save 
wo. 


The local committees have been increased 
by adding ten new names the past year. 
A pleasant feature of this meeting was 
the aid given by new helpers from our 
own State. Good service was rendered 
by Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, Miss E. S. 
Eaton, Rev. Mr. Atwood, the treasurer, 
and others. Addresses were made by 
Miss M. Nettie Chase, Rev. E. W. Pierce, 
and Rev. F. W. Reeder, all new and val- 
uable helpers. The plan of work for 
the coming year is the “enrolment” of 
friends who will aid in securing munici- 
pal suffrage in the Legislature of 1894. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 


Resolved.—_1. That we give thanks to God, 
‘the giver of every good and perfect gift,” for 
the progress the cause this Association seeks to 
advance has made the past year. 

2. That the Vermont Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation is now, as formerly, non-sectarian and 
non-partisan, and invites the aid of all creeds 
and parties. 

3. Whereas, the right of school suffrage has 
already been granted to Vermont women with- 
out detriment to the State or to woman, there- 
fore we believe it safe, as well as just, that 
another step be taken by the Legislature of 1894, 
and that a law extending municipal suffrage to 
women should be enacted by that body; we, 
therefore, promise to do what we can to secure 
the nomination and election of members to the 
next Legislature who will favor this measure. 

4. That we are irrevocably pledged to the 
principle of the full enfranchisement of women; 
and will continue to labor for this result until it 
is accomplished. 

5. That we congratulate the women of New 
Zealand and Colorado on having Leen made the 
political equals of their brothers. 

Recognizing with gratitude the work that 
woman has done and is doing for the Church, 
for this service, and in justice to her, the Church, 
through its clergymen and laity, should heartily 
co-operate in the struggle for equal rights. 

7. We recognize the efficient aid rendered in 
the past by the press of the State, and we extend 
thanks for this service and solicit a continuation 
of its support. 

8. Whereas right and justice are all in favor 
of our cause, we believe the withholding of the 
ballot from women to be contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Bibie, and a blot on the fair es- 
cutcheon of our State. 

9. That we thank Mrs. Clara Bailey and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Stanton for the beautful flag 
presented to this Association. 

10. That, to the Congregational Church of 
Barton and its !pastor, Rev. A. C. Swain, for 
the hospitality extended to this Convention; to 
the citizens, to the musicians, and to all who 
have contributed to the success of this Conven- 
tion, we extend our grateful thanks. 


The report of the Superintendent of 
Womac Suffrage Papers, Mrs. E. M. 
Dwinell, of Glover, shows progress in 
this important line of work. 

A determined and successful effort was 
made to cancel the entire indebtedness of 
the Association at this meeting. This 
was accomplished by a cheerful response 
made to an appeal from the president for 
special contributions. 


Barnet, Vt. LAURA MOORE. 








THE people quickly recognize merit, 
and this is the reason the sales of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla are continually increasing. 
Hood’s is ‘‘on top.” 


LADIES 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the Sprinc StyLes can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash- 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 
Place. (One short flight.) 


Rheumatism. 


Acute Rheumatism, 
Inflammatory Rheumatism, 
Sciatic Rheumatism, 
Chronic Rheumatism, 
Paralytic Rheumatism, 
Capsular Rheumatism, 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism, 
Alcoholic Rheumatism, 
Rheumatism of the Heart, 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains. 
All Cured by the Michigan Specialist. 
Advice free. 


DR. PARK, 


7 Park Square, Boston. 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to7 P. M. 


OPIUM Margene Hobit Cured in 1b 
ayse No pa. cured. 
DR.J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.dno- 




















I WANT A LADY fora partner. Must haye 
from $3,000 to $5,000. Will guarantee to con. 
vince you that you can make twenty per cent. 
on your investment, and absolutely control your 
own money. I do not want your money, only your 
assistance and honest co-operation in a colony en. 
terprise. My reason is that I have lost faith in my 
fellowmen. Can give you all the references you 
want. Address Box 34, Harold 
Angeles Co., Cal, 
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A GOOD HOUSEKEEPER, with daughter 
to educate, can learn of a rare opportunity by 
writing Principal, Mt. Carroll Seminary, Mt. Car. 
ro 1. Refer to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, care 
of WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 





TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park 8t., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smal! parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use o camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues- 
day afternoons. 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 





Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass. 


KNITTED TABLE PADDING 











Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 


WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass. 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SuEParD, NorweE.u & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 


IN on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding.” 
At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass 













NICKERSON PATENT BOweoLT SHEARS 
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THis OUT MAILTO US WiTF 
$ JOO & WE WILL SENDPRE 
@ ONE FULL NICKLED 


-BESTsON Sir sieles, 







* OINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.o=————_—# 
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C. H. Simonds & Co,, Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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